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BUNNY BROWN 

AND HIS SISTER SUE 

AT AUNT LU'S CITY HOME 

CHAPTER I 

A MIDNIGHT ALARM 

"BUNNYl Bunny Brown I Sue, dear! 
[Aren't you going to get up ?" 

Mrs. Brown stood in the hall, calling to 
Kcr two sleeping children. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly out of doors, but the little folks 
had not yet gotten out of bed. 

"My! But you are sleeping late this morn- 
ing!" went on Mrs. Brown. "Come, Bunnyl 
Sue! It's time for breakfast!" 

There was a patter of bare feet in one 
room. Then a little voice called. 

"Oh, Bunny ! I'm up first. Come on, we'll 
go and help grandma feed the chickens I" 

Little Sue Brown tapped on the door of 
fier brother's room. 
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**Gct up, Bunny 1" she cried, laughing. 
"I'm up first; Let's go and get the eggs." 

In the room where Bunny Brown slept 
could be heard a sort of grunting, stretching, 
yawning sound. That was the little boy wak- 
ing up. He heard what his sister Sue said. 

"Ho! Hoi" he laughed, as he rubbed his 
sleepy eyes: "Go to get eggs with grandma I 
I guess you think we're back on grandpa's 
farm; don't you Sue?" and he came to his door 
to look out into the hall, where his mother 
stood smiling at the two children. 

When Bunny said that. Sue looked at him 
in surprise. She rubbed her hand across her 
eyes once or twice, glanced around the hall| 
back into her room, and then at her mother. 
A queer look was on Sue's face. 

*Why — ^why!" she exclaimed. "Oh, why. 
Bunny Brown! That's just what I did think I 
I thought we were back at grandpa's, and 
we're not at all — ^we're in our home; aren't 
we?" 

"Of course!" laughed Mrs. Brown. "But 
you were sleeping so late that I thought I 
bad better call you. Aren't you ready to get 
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up ? The sun came up lojig ago, and he's now 
shining brightly." 

"Did the sun have its breakfast, Mother?" 
asked Bunny. 

"Yes, little man. He drank a lot of dew, 
off the flowers. That's all he ever takes. Now 
you two get dressed, and come down and have 
your breakfast, so we can clear away the 
dishes. Hurry nowl" 

Mrs. Brown went down stairs, leaving Bun- 
ny and Sue to dress by themselves, for they 
were old enough for that now. 

"Oh, Bunny I" exclaimed the little girl, as 
she went back in her own room. "I really did 
think, when I first woke up, that we were back 
at Grandpa Brown's, and that we were going 
out to help grandma feed the hens." 

"Do you wish we were, Sue?" asked Bunny. 

"Oh, I don't know, Bunny," said Sue slow- 
ly. "I did like it at grandma's, and we had 
lots of fun playing circus* But I like it at 
home here, too." 

"So do I,'' said Bunny, as he started to get 
dressed. 

The two children, with their father and 
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mother, had come back, only the day before, 
from a long visit to Grandpa Brown's, in the 
country. I'll tell you about that a little later. 
So it is no wonder that Sue, awakening from 
the first night's sleep in her own house, after 
the long stay in the country, should think she 
was back at grandpa's. 

"Bunny, Bunny I" called Sue, after a bit 

'What is it?" he asked. 

"Will you button my dress for me?" 

"Is it one of the kind that buttons up the 
back, Sue?" 

"Yes. If it buttoned in front I could do it 
myself. Will you help me, just as you did 
once before, 'cause I'm hungry for break* 
fast!" 

"Yep, I'll help you. Sue. Only I hope your 
(dress isn't got a lot of buttons on. Sue. I al« 
ways get mixed up when you make me button 
that kind, for I have some buttons, or button^ 
holes, left over every time." 

"This dress only has four buttons on it, 
Bunny, an' they're big ones." 

"That's good!" cried the little fellow, and 
he had soon buttoned Sue's dress for hen. 
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Then the two children went down to break* 
fast 

*What can we do now, Bunny?" asked Sue, 
as they arose from the table. "We want to 
have some fun." 

"Yes," said Bunny. "We do." 

That was about all he and Sue thought of 
when they did not have to go to school. They 
were always looking for some way to have 
fun. And they found it, nearly always. 

For Bunny Brown was a bright, daring lit- 
tle chap, always ready to do something, and 
very often he got into mischief when looking 
for fun. Nor was that the worst of it, for he 
took Sue with him wherever he went, so she 
fell into mischief too. But she didn't mind. 
She was always as ready for fun as was Bunny, 

• 

and the two had many good times together — 
"The Brown twins," some persons called 
them, though they were not, for Bunny was 
a year older than Sue, being six, while she was 
only a little over five, about "half-past five," 
as she used to say, while Bunny was "growing 
on seven." 

"Yes," said Bunny slowly, as he went out on 
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the shady porch with his sister Sue, "wc want 
to have some fun." 

"Let's go down to the fish dock," said Sue. 
"We haven^t seen the boats for a long time. 
We didn't see any while we were at grand- 
pa's." 

"Course not," agreed Bunny. "They don't 
have boats on a farm. But we had a nice ride 
on the duck pond, on the raft. Sue." 

"Yes, we did, Bunny. But we got all wet 
and muddy." Sue laughed as she remember- 
ed that, and so did Bunny. 

"All right, we'll go down to the fish dock,'' 
agreed the little boy. 

Their father, Mr. Walter Brown, was in 
the boat business at Bellemere, on Sandport 
bay, near the ocean. Mn Brown owned many 
boats, and fishermen hired some, to go away 
out on the ocean, and catch fish and lobsters. 
Other men hired sail boats, row boats or gaso- 
line motor boats to take rides in on the ocean 
or bay, and often Bunny and Sue would have 
boat trips, too. 

The children always liked to go down to 
the fish dock, and watch the boats of the fisher- 
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men come in, laden with what the men had 
caught in their nets. Mr. Brown had an of« 
fice on the fish dock. 

"Where are you two children going?" call- 
ed Mrs. Brown after Bunny and Sue, as they 
went out the front gate. 

"Down to Daddy^s dock," replied Bunny. 

'Well, be careful you don't fall in the 
water." 

'We won't," promised Sue. *Wait 'til I 
get my doll, Bunny I" she called to her brother. 

She ran back into the house, and came out, 
in a little while, carrying a big doll. 

"I didn't take you to grandpa's with me," 
said Sue, talking to the doll as though it were 
a real baby, "but I'll take you down to see the 
fish now. You like fish, don't you, dollie?" 

"She wouldn't like 'em if they bit her," said 
Bunny. 

"I won't let 'em bite her!" retorted Sue, 

At the fish dock Bunny and Sue saw a tally 
good-natured, red-haired boy coming out of 
their father's office. 

"Oh, Bunker Blue!" cried Bunny, "Arc 
any fish boats coming in?" 
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Bunker Blue was Mr. Brown's helper, and 
was very fond of Bunny and Sue. He had 
been to grandpa's farm, in the country, with 
them. 

^TTes, one of the fish boats is coming in 
now," said Bunker. "You can come with me 
and watch.'* 

Bunny took hold of one of Bunker's hands, 
and Sue the other. They always did this 
when they went out on the dock, for the water 
was very deep on each side, and though the 
children could swim a little, they did not 
want to fall into such deep water; especially 
with all their clothes on. 

Soon they were at the end of the dock. 
Coming up to it was a sailing boat, that had 
been out to sea for fish. 

"Did you get many?" called Bunker to the 
captain. 

"Yes, quite a few fish this time. Want to 
come and look at them? Bring the children!" 

"Oh, can we go on the boat?" asked Bunny 
eagerly. 

"I guess so," said Bunker Blue. 

He led the children carefully to the deck 
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of the fish boat. Bunny and Sue looked down 
into a hole, through an opening in the deck. 
The hole was filled with fish, some of which 
were still flapping their tails, for they had 
only just been taken out of the nets. 

"Oh-o-o-o I What a lot of fish 1" exclaimed 
Sue. She leaned over to see better, when, all 
at once, her doll slipped from her arms, and 
fell right down among the flapping fish. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Sue. 

"I'll get her for you!" cried Bunny, and 
he was just going to jump down in among the 
fish, too, but Bunker Blue caught him by the 
arm. 

"You'll spoil all your clothes if you do that, 
little man I" Bunker said. 

"But I want to get Sue's doll!" 

Bunny himself did not care anything about 
dolls ; he would not play with them. But he 
loved his sister Sue, and he knew that she was 
very fond of this doll, so he wanted to get it 
for her. That was why he was readj to jump 
down in the hold (as that part of the ship is 
called) among the flapping fish. 

"I'll get her for you," said Bunken With a 
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long pole Bunker fished up the doll. Her 
dress was all wet, for there was water on the 
fish. 

"And oh I dear! She smells just like a fish 
herself I" cried Sue, puckering up her nose 
in a funny way. 

"You can take off her dress and wash it," 
said Bunny. 

"Yes," said Sue, "I can do that, and I will." 
She took off the doll's dress, and then looked 
for some place to wash it 

"Here, Sue, give it to me," said the captain 
of the boat, for he knew Bunny and Sue very 
well indeed. "I'll soon have the dress clean 
for you." 

"How?" asked Sue, as she gave it to Cap- 
tain Tuttlc. 

He tied the dress to a string, and then dip- 
ped it in the water, over the side of the boat. 
Up and down in the water he lifted the doll's 
dress, pulling it up by the string. 

"That's how we sailors wash our clothes 
when we're in a hurry," said Captain Tuttle. 
**Now when your doll's dress is dry, it will be 
nice and clean. You can hang it up here to 
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dry, while you're watching us take out the 
fish." 

He fastened Sue's doll's dress on a line 
over the cabin, and then he and his men took 
the fish out of the boat, and packed them in 
barrels in ice to send to the city. 

Bunny and Sue looked on, and thought it 
great fun. Sometimes a big flat fish, called a 
flounder, would slip from one of the baskets, 
in which the men were putting them, and flop 
out on deck, almost sliding overboard. 

Soon all the fish were out, and as Sue's doll's 
dress was now dry, she and Bunny started 
back home. 

'Well, we had fun then. Sue," said the lit- 
tle boy. "Didn't we?" 

"Yes," agreed his sister. "But what can 
we do this afternoon?" 

"Oh, we'll go down to Charlie Star's house 
and have some fun. He's got a new swing and 
a hammock." 

"Oh, that will be fine!" cried Sue. 

The children had a good time playing 
with Charlie that afternoon. Others of their 
playmates came also, and Bunny and Sue told 
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of the jolly fun they had had in the country, on 
grandpa's farm. 

After a while the sun, that had been shin- 
ing brightly all day, began to get ready to go 
to bed, down back of the hills where the 
clouds would cover it up until morning. And 
it was time also, for Bunny Brown and his 
sister Sue to go to bed. All the little folk of 
the town of Bellemere were getting sleepy. 

How long Hunny and Sue slept they did 
not know. But Bunny was dreaming he had 
turned into a fish, and was going to flop into 
the water, and Sue was dreaming that she and 
her doll were having a fine ride in a motor 
boat, when both children were awakened by 
the loud ringing of a bell. 

**Ding-dong I Ding-dong I Ding-dong !" 
went the bell. 

"Is that our door bell?" asked Sue of Bun- 
ny, who slept in the room next to hers, the 
door being open between. 

'*No, I guess it's a church bell," said Bun- 
nyi half awake. 

Then he and his sister heard tfieir fatKet 
■xmng around his room. 
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"What is it, Walter?" asked Mrs. Brown. 

"It's a midnight alarm," he answered. "I 

guess it must be a fire, though it's the church 

i bell that's ringing. I can't see any blaze from 

my window, but it must be a fire, or why would 

they ring the bell?" 

"And why should they ring the church 
bell, when we have a fire bell?" asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

"I don't know," answered her husband. "I 
guess I'd better get up, and see what it is. I 
wouldn't want aay of my boats to burn up.'* 
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CHAPTER II 

BUNNY AND SUE GO OUT 

Bunny Brown, in his little room, and Sue 
Brown, in hers, jumped out of bed and ran to 
the window. They could hear the ringing of 
the church bell more plainly now. 

"Ding-dong! Ding-dong!" it sounded 
through the silence of the night It was not 
altogether dark, for there was a big, bright 
moon in the sky, and it was almost as light 
as a cloudy day. 

"Can you see any blaze?" Bunny and Sue 
beard their mother ask their father. 

"No, not a thing. But it's funny that that 
bell should ring. I'm going out to see what 
it is." 

"I'll come with you," said Mrs. Brown. 
"I'll just put on my slippers, a bath robe and 
a cloak, and come along. It's so warm that 
1*11 not get cold." 
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"All right, come along," said Mr. Brown. 
"The children are asleep and they won't miss 
us." 

Bunny and Sue felt like laughing when 
they heard this. They were not asleep, but 
their father and mother did not know they 
were awake. Pretty soon Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown slipped quietly down the stairs and 
out of the house — out into the moonlit night. 
The church bell was still ringing loudly, and 
Bunny and Sue could hear the neighbors, in 
the houses on either side of them, talking 
about it Everyone wondered if there was a 
fire. 

"Oh, Bunny!" called Sue in a whisper to 
her brother, when daddy and Mother Brown 
had gone out. "Is you awake, Bunny?" 

"Yep, course I am! Are you?" 

"Yep. Say, Bunny, let's go to the fire; 
will you?" 

"Yep. I'll just put on my bath robe and 
slippers." 

"An* I will too. We'll go and see what it 
is. Daddy and mother won't care, and wc 
can come home with them." 
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Now while Bunny Brown and his sister Sue 
are getting ready to go out to see what that 
midnight alarm means, I'll tell you a little bit 
about the children, and the other books, of 
which this is one in a series. 

The first book was called "Bunny Brown 
and His Sister Sue." In that I told you that 
Bunny and Sue lived with their father and 
mother in Bellemere, near the ocean. Mr. 
Brown was in the boat business, and he had 
a big boy. Bunker Blue, as well as other men 
and boys, to help him. But of them all Bun- 
ny and Sue liked Bunker Blue best. 

In the first book I told how Bunny's and 
Sue's Aunt Lu came from the city of New 
York to pay them a long visit, how she lost her 
diamond ring, and how Bunny found it in the 
queerest way. 

In the second book, named "Bunny Brown 
and His Sister Sue on Grandpa's Farm," I 
told how the Brown family went on a trip in 
a big automobile. It was a regular moving 
van of an automobile, and so large that Bun- 
ny and Sue, Mr. and Mrs. Brown and Bunker 
Blue could eat and sleep in it They camped 
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out during the two or more days they were 
making the trip to grandpa's. 

And what fun the children had in the coun- 
try I You may read in the book all about how 
they saw the Gypsies, how they were fright- 
ened by tramps at the picnic, how they were 
lost, and what jolly times they had with their 
dog Splash. 

Then, too, Bunny and Sue helped find 
grandpa's horses, that the Gypsies had taken 
away. So, altogether, the children had lots 
of fun on Grandpa Brown's farm. They even 
went to a circus, and this brings me to the 
third book, which is called: "Bunny Brown 
and His Sister Sue Playing Circus." 

And that is just what Bunny and Sue did. 
They got up a little circus of their own, and 
held it in grandpa's barn. Then Bunker Blue, 
and some of the larger boys in the country, 
thought they would get up a show. They did, 
and held it in two tents. Of course Bunny and 
Sue helped. 

A week or so after the circus Bunny and 
Sue, with Bunker, and their father and moth- 
er (and of course their dog Splash) came 
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back from the country in the big automobile. 

Bunny and Sue had many friends in Belle* 
mere where they lived. Not only were the 
boys and girls their friends, but also many 
grown folk, who liked the Brown children 
very much indeed. There was Mrs. Redden, 
who kept the village candy store, and there 
was Uncle Tad, an old soldier, who lived in 
the Brown house. Bunny and Sue liked them 
very much. 

Then there was old Jed Winkler, a sailor, 
who lived with his sister, Miss Euphemia 
Winkler, and a monkey. That's right! Mr^ 
Winkler did have a pet monkey named Wan- 
go, and he was very funny — I mean the mon- 
key was funny. He was so gentle that Bun- 
ny and Sue often petted him, and gave him 
candy and peanuts to eat. Wango did many 
queer tricks. 

But now I think I have told you enough 
about Bunny and Sue, as well as about their 
friends, so we will go back to the children. 
We left them getting ready to go out into the 
moonlight, you know, to see what the ringing 
of the church bell meant 
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"Is you all ready, Bunny?'' called Sue when 
she had put on her bath robe and slippers. 

"Yep," he answered. "Come on." 

Hand in hand the children went softly 
idown the front stairs, as their father and 
mother had done. Mr. and Mrs. Brown were 
now out in the street, some distance away from 
the house. Men and women from several 
other houses, near that of the Brown family, 
were also out, wondering why the bell was 
ringing. 

"Don't wake up Uncle Tad!" whispered 
Bunny to Sue, as they walked along so softly 
in their bath slippers. 

"No, I won't," answered the little girl. 
"And don't wake up Mary, eithen She might 
not let us go." 

"All right," whispered Bunny. , 

Mary was the cook, but, as she slept up on 
the third floor, she would hardly hear the 
children going out. 

"Shut the door easy," said Bunny to Sue, 
as they reached the front steps. "Don't let 
it slam." 

They had found the door open, as Mr. and 
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Mrs. Brown had left it, and the two childreni 
each taking hold of it, closed it softly after 
them. 

"Now we're all right!" whispered Bunny, 
as he started down the street on the run, for 
the bell was ringing louder than ever now, 
and Bunny was anxious to see the fire, if there 
was one. He hoped it would not be one of his 
father's boats, or the office on the fish dock. 

'Wait! Wait for me!" cried Sue to her 
brother. "I can't run so fast, Bunny, 'cause 
I'll stumble over my bath robe. It's awful 
long!" 

**Hold it up, just as I do," said Bunny, turn- 
ing around to look at his sister. "Hold it up, 
and then your legs won't get tangled in it." 

Sue pulled the robe up to her knees, and 
held it there. Bunny was doing the same 
thing, the bare legs of the children showing 
white in the moonlight. Bunny started off 
again. 

'Wait! Wait!" begged Sue. "Take hold 
of my hand. Bunny." 

"I can't!" he answered. "I've got to hold up 
my robe, or I'll tumble and bump my nose. 
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Besides, how can I take hold of your hand 
when you haven't got any hand for me to take 
hold of?" 

That was true enough. Sue was holding 
up her long robe with both hands. 

"If I had some string I could tie up our 
robes," said Bunny, looking on the moonlit 
sidewalk, hoping he might find a piece. "But 
I hasn't got any," he said, "so I can't hold 
your hand, Sue. But I'll go slow for you." 

He waited for his sister to catch up to him, 
and then the two children hurried on. They 
could go faster now, for their long bath robes 
did not dangle around their feet. 

Down the street they hurried. The bell 
kept ringing and ringing, and Bunny and Sue 
could see and hear many other persons who 
had gotten up to see what it all meant, and 
who were now hurrying down the street 

"Oh, Bunny!" said Sue. "Isn't it just nice 
out to-night?" 

"Yes," he said. The night was warm, and 
the moon was bright. Bunny Brown and his 
sister Sue did not think they were doing wrong 
to get up at midnightand run down the street; 
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"I — I wonder where mother is?" said Sue, 
as they turned a comer. 

* We don^t want to see her, or daddy either," 
answered Bunny, keeping in the shadows, out 
of sight. 

"Why not, Bunny Brown? Why don't we 
want to see our papa or mamma?" 

" 'Cause they'll send us back to bed, and wc 
want to see the fire." 

"Oh! do you think there is a fire, Bunny?" 

"I guess so, or the bell wouldn't ring. But 
we'll soon see it, Sue, for we're almost at the 
church. ' 



CHAPTER III 

AUNT LU'S INVITATION. 

"Ding-dong I" went the bell in the steeple 

"Ding-dong I Ding-dong I" 

By this time many persons were out in the 
street. Mr. Gorden, the grocery man, who 
lived next door to the Brown family, saw 
Bunny and Sue hurrying along. 

"Hello 1" he cried. "What are you two 
youngsters doing up at this hour of night?" 

**We — ^we came to see the fire," said Bunny. 

* Where is your pa and your ma?" asked Mr. 
Gordon. 

"They — they went on ahead," explained 
Bunny. 

"Oh, well, if they're with you I guess it's 
all right," the grocer said. 

Of course Mr. and Mrs. Brown were not 
with Bunny and Sue, and their parents didn't 
even know that the children were out of their 
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beds. But Mr. Gordon thought Bunny and 
Sue were all right, for he hurried on, calling 
back over his shoulder : 

"I don't know where the fire is, I think it 
must be a mistake, for I don't see any bright 
light Good-night, Bunny and Sue T* 

"Good-night 1" called the children, and they 
followed on behind Mr. Gordon. 

Now they were in front of the church. Be- 
fore it was quite a crowd of people, but Bunny 
and Sue seemed to be the only children. At 
first no one noticed them. Everyone was anx- 
ious to know what the ringing of the bell 
meant. 

"Where's the fire?" 

"Who rang the alarm?" 

"Why didn't they ring the fire bell instead 
of the church bell?" 

"Who's ringing it, anyhow?" 

"And what a funny way to ring it I" 

Those were some of the remarks and ques- 
tions Bunny and Sue heard, as they stood in 
front of the church. 

"Ding-dong I" the bell kept on ringing. 
»^Ding-dongI" 
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*Well, there's one thing sure," said Mr% 
Gordon. "There isn't any fire around here, of 
we'd see it" 

"Then someone must be ringing the bell 
for fun," suggested another voice. 

"That's daddy," whispered Sue to Bunny, 

"Hush I" Bunny said, as he moved around 
behind Mr. Gordon. He did not want his 
father or his mother to see him just yet — ^not 
until he had found out what made the bell 
ring. 

"It must be some boys doing it Just for 
fun," said another man. 

"Then we ought to get the police after 
them!" exclaimed someone else. "The idea 
of waking folks up at this hour of the night 
by ringing a church bell I They ought to be 
spanked I" 

"Ding-dong! Ding-dong!" went the bell 
again. Everyone looked up at the church 
steeple, trying to see who was ringing the belL 
There was no fire — everyone was sure of that 

Then, all at once a man cried : 

"There he is! I see him! There's the boy 
who has been ringing the bell I" 
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He pointed up to the steeple. Climbing out 
of one of the little windows, near the top, 
could be seen something small and black. 

"It^s a boy — a little boy!" cried Mr. Gor- 
don. 

*'Oh, he'll fall 1" gasped Mrs. Brown. "The 
poor little fellow I How will he evei get 
down ?'* 

Indeed he was very high above the ground. 
But he did not seem to be afraid. 

"Little tykel" said a man. "He ought ta 
be spanked for this! I wonder whose boy he 
is?'^ 

"I'm glad it isn't Bunny or Sue," said Mrs. 
Brown. 

"Yes, they arc safe at home in bed," an- 
swered Mr. Brown. 

And, all this while, mind you. Bunny and 
Sue were right there in the crowd, where they 
could hear their father and their mother talk- 
ing. But Mr. and Mrs. Brown did not see 
their children. 

*Who arc you, up there on that steeple?'* 
cried Mr. Gordon. "Whose boy are you, and 
what are you doing there?" 
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There was no answer. 

**Maybe it's Ben Hall, the circus boy/' said 
Sue, as she thought of the strange boy who 
had come to grandpa's farm. 

"No, it couldn't be I" said Bunny. 

"It might," Sue went on. "Ben was a good 
climber, you know. He climbed up high in 
the barn, and jumped down in the hay, and he 
turned a somersault" 

"Yes, but the church steeple is higher than 
the barn," said Bunny. "That isn't Ben HalL 
It's a little boy — ^not much bigger than I am." 

Just then the moon, which had been behind 
a cloud, came out The church steeple was 
well lighted up, and then everyone cried : 

"Why, it isn't a boy at all I It's a monkey 1" 

"A monkey has been ringing the bell!" 

* Whose monkey is it?" someone asked. 

*Why it's Wangol" exclaimed Bunny 
Brown, out loud, before he thought "It's Mr. 
Winkler's monkey, Wangol" 

"And I know how to get him down!" 
chimed in Sue. "Just give him some peanuts, 
and he'll come down!" 

The children's voices rang out clearly in the 
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silence of the night. Everyone heard them, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown included. 

*Why — ^why, that sounded just like Bunny!" 
said Mrs. Brown. 

"And Sue," added Mn Brown. "Bunny! 
Sue!" he called. "Are you here? Where are 
you?" 

"We — ^we're here, Daddy," said Bunny, 
sliding out from behind Mr. Gordon. 

"And I'm here, too!" said Sue. She let her 
bath robe fall down over her bare legs. 

"Well I never!" cried Mrs. Browa. "I 
thought you were at home in bed !" 

"We — ^we heard the fire-bell, Mother," said 
Bunny, "and when you and daddy got up we 
got up, too." 

"But we didn't wake Uncle Tad nor Mary," 
said Sue. 

The crowd laughed, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown had to smile. After all. Bunny and 
Sue had done nothing so very wrong. It was 
a. warm, light night, and they were not far 
from home. Besides, they were only follow- 
ing their father and mother, though of coursci 
they ought not to have done that 
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* WeU, well !" said Mrs. Brown. "I wonder 
what you children will do next?" 

"We — we don^t know," answered Sue, and 
everyone laughed again. 

"As long as there isn't any fire,, we'd better 
get back home," said Mr. Brown. "Come on, 
Bunny and Sue." 

"Oh, please let us watch 'em get Wango 
down," begged Bunny. "Did he really ring 
the bell?" 

"I guess he must have," said Mr. Gordon. 
"He's a great monkey for getting loose, and 
doing tricks. I don't see how we're going to 
get him down if he doesn't want to come, 
though. It's too high to climb after him." 

"If we had some peanuts or loUypops, he'd 
come down," said Sue. "Once he was up on 
a high candy shelf in Mrs. Redden's s^tore, 
and he came down for peanuts." 

"Well, we might try that," said the store- 
keeper. "But here comes Mr. Winkler him- 
self. I guess he'll know how to manage 
Wango." 

The old sailor, who had also been awakeaed 
by tbe ringing of the bell, came slowly down 
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Ae street. He looked toward the church stee- 
ple in the moonlight, and saw his pet 

"Wango, you bad monkey! Come right 
down here!" called Mr. Winkler. 

But Wango only chattered, and stayed 
where he was. 

"How'd he get up there?" someone asked. 

"Oh, he broke loose in the night, when wc 
were all asleep, and jumped out of an open 
window," said Mr. Winkler. "I suppose he 
must have climbed up inside the church stee- 
ple, and, seeing the bell rope hanging down, 
he swung himself by it, as he does on a rope I 
have fixed for him at home. His swinging 
back and forth on the rope rang the belL I 
don't really believe he meant to do it." 

And that was how it had happened, and 
how Wango had made people think there was 
a fire in the middle of the night when there 
wasn't any fire at all. 

"Wango, come down!" called Mr. Winklen 

But the monkey would not come. 

"If you had some peanuts he'd come,V said 
Sue. 

"I have some peanuts, little Sue," said Mn 
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Winkler, and he brought out a handful fraa 
his pocket "Here, Wango, come and get 
these !'' the old sailor called. 

Wango chattered, and came scrambling 
down the church steeple. He liked peanuts 
very much, and he was soon perched on hit 
master's shoulder eating the brown keraeli| 
and throwing the shells to one side. 

**Well, now that everything is over all righV 
we'll go back home," said Mr. Brown. "But 
the next time a bell rings at night, I don't want 
you children running out," he said, 

"We won't," promised Bunny. "But it wai 
so nice and warm, and moonlight, that w« 
couldn't stay in. Daddy." 

Daddy Brown laughed, and a little later he 
and his wife, with Bunny and Sue, were safe 
at home. They went in without awakening 
Uncle Tad or Mary, tlic cook. The other pech 
pic also went home. Mr. Winkler fastened 
Wango so he could not get loose, and soon 
everyone was asleep again, even the bell-ring** 
ing nrankey. 

In the morning Bunny and Sue went over to 
see the old sailor's pet Wango jumped 
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around on hi$ perch and chattered, for he liked 
the children. 

"I — I wish we'd had him in the circus at 
grandpa's farm/' said Bunny, as he watched 
Wango do some of his tricks. "He would have 
made them all laugh." 

"Yes J' said Sue. * Wango is funny!" and 
8he petted the little, brown animal. 

When Bunny and Sue reached home again, 
munching on some cookies Miss Winkler had 
given them, they found their mother reading 
A letter. 

"Good news, children!" Mother Brown 
cried. "Good news !" 

"Oh, are we going back to grandpa's farm?* 
asked Bunny. 

"No, not this time," said his mother. "This 
is a letter from Aunt Lu. She invites us to 
come to her home, in New York City, to spend 
the fall and winter. Oh, it's just a lovely ia« 
vitatioa from Aunt Lul" 



CHAPTER IV 

ON THE GROCERY WAGON 

Bunny Brown and his sister Sue began to 
dance up and down, and to clap their fat little 
hands. They always did this when they were 
happy over some pleasure that was coming. 
And surely it would be a pleasure to go to 
Aunt Lu's city home. 

"Oh, Mother, may we go?" cried Bunny. 

"Please say we can !" begged Sue. 

"Why, yes, I think we'll go," smiled Mother 
Brown. "I have been thinking for some time 
of paying Aunt Lu a visit, and, now that she 
asks us to come, I think we will go." 

"And will daddy come?" Bunny wanted 
to know. 

"Well, he can't come and stay as long as we 
shall stay, perhaps," said Mrs. Brown, "but 
he may be with us part of the time, as he was 
tt grandpa's farm." 
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"Oh, goodie I What fun we'll have I Oh, 
goodie! What fun we'll have!" sang Sue, 
dancing around, holding her doll by one arm. 

"And we'll ride in street cars, and on the 
steam cars," said Bunny, "and I'll see a police- 
man and a fireman and the fire engines, and 
we'll have ice cream cones, and — and^ ^" 

But that was all the little boy could think of 
just then, and he had to stop to catch his 
breath, which had nearly got away from him, 
he had talked so fast. 

^*There won't be any horses to ride, and we 
ctn't see the ducks and chickens," said Sue, 
^likc we did on grandpa's farm in the coun^ 
try, Bunny." 

"No, but we can see lots of other things in 
the city. I know we'll have plenty of fun, 
Sue.'' 

""Yes, I guess we will. When arc we going, 
Mother?" V 

"Oh, in about a week, I think. I'll write 
and tell Aunt Lu we are coming." 

^^She hasn't lost her diamond ring again; 
has she?" asked Bunny. 

"No, I guess not She doesn't say anvthiiig 
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about it, if she has/' answered Mrs. Brown. 

^^ 'Cause if she had lost it we'd help her find 
it," the little boy went on. "Oh, Sue! aren't^ 
you glad we're going?" 

^'Well, I just guess I am I" said Sue, happily, 
singing again. 

She and Bunny talked of nothing else all 
that day but of the visit to Aunt Lu, and at 
night, when they were going to bed, they made 
plans of what they would do when they got to 
Aunt Lu's city house in New York. 

^'You'll come; won't you. Daddy?" asked 
Bunny, at breakfast the next morning, just b^ 
fore Mr. Brown was ready to start for his ofEcc 
at the fish dock. 

"Well, yes, I guess I'll come down when it 
gets so cold here that the boats can't go out in 
the bay on account of the ice," said daddy. 

"Oh, are we going to stay until winter?" 
asked Sue. 

"Yes, we shall stay over Christmas,'* her 
mother answered. 

'Will there be a place to slide down hill?* 
Bunny wanted to know. 

"I'm afraid not, m New York City," Mt 
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Brown said. "But you can have other kinds 
of fun, Bunny and Sue." 

"Oh, I can hardly wait for the time to 
come!" cried Sue, as she once more danced 
around the room with her doll. 

"Let's go out in the yard and play teeter- 
tauter," called Bunny. "That will make the 
time pass quicker. Sue." 

Bunker Blue had made for the children a 
seesaw from a long plank put over a wooden 
sawhorse. When Bunny sat on one end of the 
plank, and Sue on the other, they went first up 
and then down, "teeter-tauter, bread and wa- 
ter," as they sang when they played this game. 

Soon the brother and sister were enjoying 
themselves this way, talking about what fun 
they would have at Aunt Lu's city home. 
Then, all at once, Bunny jumped off the see- 
saw, and of course Sue came down with a 
bump. 

"Oh, Bunny Brown!" she cried, *Svhat did 
you do that for? Why didn't you tell me you 
were goin' to get off, an' then I could stop my- 
self from bumpin'." 

"I'm sorry," said Bunny. "I didn't know I 
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was going to jump till I did. Did you get 
hurted?" 

"No, but I might have. And you knocked 
my doll out of my lap, and maybe she's 
hurted." 

"Oh, you can't hurt a dolU" cried Bunny. 
^Tooh!" 

"Yes you can, too!" 

"No you can't!" 

The children might have gone on talking in 
this unpleasant way for some time, only, just 
then, up the side drive came Mr. Gordon's 
grocery wagon, with Tommie Tobin, the gro- 
cery boy, on the seat driving the horse. 

"Oh, he's got things in for us!" cried Sue. 
"Lefs go an' see what they is. Bunny. Maybe 
it's cookies, and we can have one. I'm hun^ 
gry, and it isn't near dinner time yet. It's only 
cookie time." 

The two children went over to the grocery 
wagon. Tommie Tobin jumped off the seat, 
and hurried into the Brown kitchen with a 
basket of things. He did not see Bunny and 
Sue, as they were on the other side of the 
wagon. 
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Just then Bunny had an idea. He often got 
ideas in his queer little head. 

"Oh, Sue!'' he cried. "I know what let's 

dor 

"What?'- she asked. 

"Let's get in the grocery wagon, and havt 
a ride." 

"Oh, Bunny! All right Let's!" 

Softly the children drew nearer the wagon* 
Then Sue thought of something. 

"But, Bunny," she said, "Tommie won't like 
It Maybe he won't let us ride." 

"Oh, he'll like it all right," said Bunny^ 
"He gave Charlie Star a ride the other day. 
Anyhow he won't know it" 

'Who won't know it; Charlie?" 

"No, Tommie. We'll get in the wagon, and 
hide down between the boxes and baskets, 
while he's in our house. Then he won't sec 
us. Come on. Sue." 

"But it's so high up I can't get in, Bunny." 

"Oh, I'll help you. Here, we can stand on 
this box, and then we can easy get up." 

Bunny found a box beside the drive-way^ 
He put it up near the back of the grocerjr 
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wagon, and stood up on it Then he helped 
Sue up on the box. 

"Now you can get in," said the little boy. 
"I'll boost you, just like Bunker Blue boosts 
me when I climb trees. Up you go, Sue I" 

Bunny raised Sue up from the box. She 
put one leg over the tail-board of the wagon, 
and down inside she tumbled in the midst of 
the grocery packages, the boxes and baskets. 

"Here I come!" cried Bunny, and in he 
came tumbling. He fell between Sue and a 
bag of potatoes. Just then the children heard 
a joyous whistle. 

"Now keep still — ^kcep very still," v^i^- 
pered Bunny to Sue. "Here comes Tommic, 
and if he doesn't see us he'll drive off and give 
us a nice ride. Keep still. Sue." 

Sue kept very still. So did Bunny. Tom- 
mie came out whistling. He tossed the empty 
basket into the back of the wagon, gave one 
jump up on to the seat, and cried: 

"Giddap !" 

Off trotted the horse with the wagon, tak*- 
ing Sue and Bunny for a ride, along widi the 
groceiiei. 






CHAPTER V 

SURPRISING OLD MISS HOLLYHOCK 

"Aren^T we having a fine ride, Bunny?" 

"Hush, Sue 1 Not so loud! He'll hear us!" 
whispered the little boy, as he and his sister 
cuddled down in among the boxes and baskets 
in the grocery wagon. 

"But it is a nice ride; isn't it?" 

"It sure is, Sue." Bunny laughed in a sort 
of whisper, so Tommie, the boy who drove the 
wagon, would not hear him. And, so far, 
Tommie had no idea that he was taking with 
him Bunny and Sue. 

The two children had no idea where they 
were going. They often did things like that, 
without thinking, and sometimes they were 
sorry afterward. But it had seemed all right 
to them to get into the wagon for a ride. 

"We won't go very far," Bunny went on, 
in another whisper, after a bit. ^We'U just 
iride around the block, and then get out" 
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*Will we have to walk home?' Sue asked. 

"Maybe Tommie will drive us back,** said 
Bunny. "He's real good, you know." 

"I'd rather ride than walk," said Sue. 

Tommie was whistling away as loudly as 
he could, and this, with the rattle of the wag- 
on, and the clatter of the horse's hoofs made 
so much noise that the whisperings of Bun* 
ny and Sue were not heard by the grocery 
boy. 

The horse began to trot slowly, and Bunny 
arid Sue, peering out from the back of the 
wagon, saw that it was going to stop in front 
of Charlie Star's house. 

"What's he stopping for?" asked Sue. 

"Hush !" whispered Bunny. "I guess Tom- 
mie is going to leave some groceries here." 

Bunny had guessed right. Tommie reach- 
ed back inside the wagon, and picked up a 
basket full of packages and bundles. The 
delivery boy did not notice Bunny and Sue, 
who crouched down low, so as to keep out 
of sight. Then, still whistling, Tommie ran 
up the walk with some groceries for Mrs* 
Star. •. 
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In a little while Tommie was back again^ 
and once more the horse trotted off as the 
grocery boy called: "Giddap there, Prince I" 
Prince was the name of the horse. 

"Oh, this sure is a fine ridel" said Suc^ 
laughing and snuggling close up to Bunny* 
"Aren't you glad wc came?" 

"Yes," he answered, "but I hope he brings 
us back. We're a long way from home now, 
and it's pretty far to walk." 

"Oh, I guess he'll take us," said Sue. "Any- 
how we're having a good time, and so is my 
doll," and she looked at her toy which she 
had brought with her. The doll was now 
sound asleep on a pound of butter in one of 
the baskets, hex: feet resting on a bag of sugar, 
and one arm stretched over a box of crack* 
crs. 

"She won't get hungry, anyhow," said Bun- 
ny with a laugh. 

"She doesn't eat when she's asleep," said 
Sue. 

Tommy stopped his grocery wagon several 
times, to leave boxes or briskets of good things 
at the different houses. Finally he stopped in 
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front of a house where lived Mr. Thompsoiii 
and here Tommie had to wait a long time, for 
the Thompson family was very large, and 
they bought a number of groceries. Tommie 
used to write down in his book the different 
things Mrs. Thompson wanted to order, so 
he could bring them to her the next time he 
drove past. 

Bunny and Sue, cuddled down amid the 
boxes and baskets, did not like to stay still so 
long. They wanted to be riding. Finally 
Sue looked out of the back of the wagon and 
said: 

"Oh, Bunny, look I There's where old Miss 
Hollyhock lives," and she pointed to a shab- 
by little house, where lived a poor old woman. 
"Hollyhock" was not her name, but everyone 
called her that because she had so many of 
those old-fashioned flowers around her house. 
She was so poor that often she did not have 
much to eat, except what the neighbors gave 
her. Mrs. Brown often sent her things, and 
once Bunny and Sue sold lemonade, and gave 
the money they took in to old Miss Hollyhock. 

"Yes, tfiat's where she lives," .^aid Bunny. 
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**And maybe she*s hungry now," Sue went 
on. 

"Maybe she is," agreed Bunny. 

"We could give her something to cat," sug- 
gested Sue, after thinking a few seconds. 

"How?" Bunny wanted to know. 

"Look at all these groceries," Sue said. 
"There's a lot here that Tommie don^t need. 
We could get out, and take a basket full in to 
old Miss Hollyhock." 

"Oh, so we could I" Bunny cried. "We'W 
do it Pick out the biggest basket you can 
find. Sue." 

Neither Bunny Brown nor his sister Sue 
thought it would be wrong to take a basket 
of groceries from the wagon for poor old Miss 
Hollyhock. They did not stop to think that 
the groceries belonged to someone else. All 
they thought of was that the old lady might 
be hungry. 

'We'll take this basket," said Sue. "It's got 
lots in." 

She pointed to one that held some bread, 
crackers, sugar, butter, potatoes, tea and cof* 
fee. All of these things were done up in pa« 
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per bags, except the potatoes. Bunny and 
Sue could tell which was tea and which was 
coffee by the smell. And they had often gone 
to 'the store for their mother, so they knew 
how the grocer did up other things good to 
eat, in different sized bags or packages. 

'Tes, that will be a nice basket to take to 
old Miss Hollyhock," agreed Bunny. "But 
I don't think I can carry it. Sue." 

"I'll help you," said the little girl. "Any- 
how, if we can't carry it all at once, we can 
take it in a little at a time." 

"We — we ought to have a box to step on 
when we get out, same as we had to get in," 
said Bunny. 

"Here's one," and Sue pointed to an empty 
box in the wagon. 

Bunny dragged it to the back of the wagon. 
The end, or "tail," board was down, so there 
was no trouble in dropping the box out of 
the wagon to the ground. Then Bunny could 
step on it and get out. He also helped Sue 
down* But first they pulled the big basket 
of groceries close to the end of the wagoiii 
wbere ihey could easily reach it 
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**Now we'll surprise old Miss Hollyhock,** 
said Bunny. 

* Won't it be nice I" exclaimed Sue. 

They did not stop to think that they might 
also surprise someone else besides the poor 
old lady. 

Looking toward the Thompson house^ to 
make sure Tommie was not coming out. Bun- 
ny and Sue filled their little arms with bun- 
dles from the groceiy basket, and started to- 
ward old Miss Hollyhock's cabin. They did 
not want Tommie to see what they were doing. 

" 'Cause maybe he wouldn't want to give 
her so much," said Bunny. "But mother will 
pay for it if we ask her to." 

"Yes," said Sue. 

Together they went up to old Miss Holly- 
hock's door. Then Bunny thought of some- 
thing else. 

**We'll give her a surprise," he whisjpcred 
to Sue. 'We'll make believe it's Valentine's 
Day or Hallowe'en, and we'll leave the things 
on her doorstep, and run away." 

'That will be nice," said Sue. 

The children had to make three trips be^^ 
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fore they had all the groceries out of the bas* 
ket and piled nicely on the front steps of old 
Miss Hollyhock's house. But at last it was 
all done, and Bunny and Sue climbed back in 
the wagon again. Bunny even reached down 
and pulled up after him the box on which he 
and his sister had stepped when they got in 
and out 

All this while Tommie had not come out 
of the Thompson house, so of course he had 
not seen what the children had done. Soon af- 
ter Bunny and Sue were safely snuggled down 
'^^mid the boxes and baskets once more, the 
grocery boy came down the walk whistling. 

He threw an empty basket into the wagon^ 
put in his pocket the book in which he had 
written down the order Mrs. Thompson had 
given him, and cried to Prince : 

"Giddap P* 

"And he giddapped as fast as anything T 
said Sue, in telling about it afterward. "He 
giddapped so fast that I tumbled over back- 
ward into a box of strawberries. But I didn't 
smash very many, and Bunny and me ate ^em^ 
80 it didn't hurt much/' 
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On went die grocery 6ors«, and pretty soon 
Tommie, on the front seat, cried : 

"Whoa!" 

The horse stopped in front of a big house 
where lived Mr. Jones. Tommie looked 
back into the wagon. He did not see Bunny 
and Sue, for they had pulled a horse blanket 
over themselves to hide, since there were not 
so many boxes in the wagon now. 

^''Hello!" cried Tommie in surprise. 
"Where's that big basket of groceries for Mr. 
Jones? I surely put it in the wagon, but it's 
gone ! This is queer !" 

Bunny and Sue, hiding under the blanket^ 
wondered what would happen next 






CHAPTER VI 



OFF F(» NEW YORK 



'Where is that basket of groceries for the 
Jones house? Where can it have gone to?" 
asked Tommie aloud, as he looked back into 
his wagon. "I'm sure I put it in, and now — ^" 

He turned around on his seat, and stepped 
over into the back part of the wagon, among 
the boxes and baskets. He looked at them 
carefully, and finally he raised the horse blan- 
ket that was over Bunny and Sue. 

"Why — ^why — ^what — ^what in the world arc 
you doing here?" cried Tommie, much sur- 
prised to see the two children hiding there. 

"We — ^we're having a ride," said Sue. 

"Where did you get in?" asked Tommie. 

"When you stopped at our house," answer- 
ed Bunny. "And weVe been riding with you 



ever since." 



"Well, well!" cried Tommie. "And to 
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diink I never knew it I You riding in with 
me all the while, and I never knew a thing 
about it! Well, well!" 

He laughed, and Bunny and Sue laughed 
also. It was quite a joke. 

''You don't mind, do you, Tommie?'' asked 
Bunny. 

"No, not a bit I'm glad to have you." 

"And will you ride us home?" asked Sue. 

"Sure, yes, of course I will. But IVe got 
to deliver the rest of my groceries first And 
that makes me think — IVe lost a big basket 
full that ought to go to Mr. Jones. I'm sure 
I put 'em in the wagon, but they're not here. 
You didn't see a big basket of groceries — ^but- 
ter, bread, tea, coffee and sugar — fall out, 
while you were riding in there, did you?" 

Bunny and Sue looked at one another^ 
They were both thinking of the same thing. 

'That must have been the basket," said 
Bunny slowly. 

"Yes," agreed Sue. 

"What basket?" asked Tonmiie. 

*We — ^we gave a basket of groceries to old 
Miss Hollyhock," said Bunny slowly. "It 
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was while you were in Mn Thompson's 
house. You know old Miss Hollyhock is aw- 
ful poor, and we gave her the things to eat 
We left 'em on her doorstep." 

"For a Hallowe'en surprise," added Sue, 
**or a Valentine, though it isn't Valentine's 
Day yet, either." 

"So that's what happened; eh?" cried the 
grocery boy. "Old Miss Hollyhock has the 
things I ought to leave for Mrs. Jones I Well, 
well I" 

"Is you mad?" asked Sue, for there was a 
queer look on Tommie's face. 

"No, not exactly mad. Sue," said Tommic 
slowly. "But I don't know what to do. I 
know you meant to be kind, and good to old 
Miss Hollyhock; but what am I to do about 
the things for Mrs. Jones? I can't very well 
go and take them away from old Miss Holly- 
hock, for she must think that some of her 
friends sent them, as they often do. It 
wouldn't do to take them away." 

"Oh, no I You musn't take 'em away from 
ber, after we gave 'em to her," said Bunnyr. 
**That would make her feel bad." 
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"And she feels bad now, 'cause she's poor/^ 
put in Sue. "She's hungry, too, maybe." 

*Tes, I guess she is," agreed Tommic. 
"Well, I don't know what to do. If I go back 
to the store to get more things for Mrs. Jones, 
Mr. Gordon will want to know what became 
of the basketful I had. And old Miss Hol- 
lyhock has them. Well—" 

"Oh, I know what to do !" cried Bunny. 

^What?" asked Tommie. 

"You go to my house," said the little boy, 
"and my mamma will give you money to buy 
more groceries for Mrs. Jones. Then old 
Miss Hollyhock can keep the ones Sue and 
me give her. Won't that be all right?" 

*^es, I s'pose it will if your mother gives 
me the money," answered Tommie slowly. 

"She won't have to give you the money,'* 
said Sue. "We don't pay money for groceries 
anyhow ; we charge 'em." 

"Well, it's the same thing in the end," said 
Tommie with a' laugh. "But I guess the best 
I can do is to take you two youngsters home, 
and see what happens then. I'll tell Mrs., 
Jones I'll come later with her groceries" 
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Tommie ran. up to the Jones house, and was 
soon back on the wagon again. He drove 
quite fast to the home of Bunny and Sue. 

"Oh, you children!'* cried Mrs. Brown, 
when she heard what had happened — about 
Bunny and Sue riding in the grocery wagon, 
and giving the things away to old Miss Hol- 
lyhock that Mrs. Jones ought to have had. 

'TToull pay for the groceries, won't you, 
Mother?*' asked Bunny. 

"Yes, dear, I suppose so. I know you meant 
to be kind, but you should ask me before you 
do things like that. However, the food will 
be a great help to old Miss Hollyhock. I was 
going to send her some anyhow. 

"Here, Tommie, you give this note to Mr. 
Gordon, the grocer, and he will charge the 
things to me, and give you more for Mrs. 
Jones. I'm sorry you had all this trouble." 

"Oh, I don't mind," and Tommie was smil- 
ing now. "I'm glad Bupny and Sue had a 
nice ride." 

"And it makes you feel good to give things 
to people," said Bunny. "I mean it makes 
you feel good inside." 
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''Like eating bread and jam wheo you're 
hungry," observed Sue. 

"No, it isn't like that," said Bunny, •* 'Cause 
when your hungry, and you eat bread and jaoi^ 
it makes you feel good here," and he put his 
hand on his stomach. "But when you make 
somebody, like old Miss Hollyhock, a pres- 
ent it makes you feel good higher up," and he 
patted his little heart 

"Well, I'm glad to know you like to be 
kind," said Motlier Brown. "But please don't 
run away and ride in any more grocery wag- 
ons, or something may happen so that you 
can't go on a visit to Aunt Lu's city home." 

"Oh dear I" cried Sue. "We wouldn't want 
that to happen I Are we soon going, Moth- 
er?" 

"Pretty soon, I guess. I have some sewing 
to do first I must make you some n<nv 
dresses." 

The next week was a busy one in the Brown 
house. There were clothes to get ready for 
Bunny and Sue, and as they had just come 
back from a long visit to grandpa's, in the 
country^ Mme «f their things needed mudi 
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mending. For Bunny and Sue had played 
in the hay; they had romped around in the 
barn, and had run through the woods, and 
across the fields. 

But the summer vacation had done them 
good. They were strong and healthy, and as 
brown as little Indian children. They could 
play all day long, come in, go to bed, and get 
up early the next morning, ready for more 
good times. 

One day the postman brought another let- 
ter from Aunt Lu. 

'^I can hardly wait for Bunny and Sue to 
ccrnie to see me," said Aunt Lu. "I am sure 
they will have a fine time in the city, though 
it is different from the seashore where they 
live. Bunny will not find any lobster claws 
here. And my home isn't in the country, 
cither. There are no green fields to play in, 
though we can go to Central Park, or the 
Bronx Zoo.'' 

'What's a Zoo?" asked Bunny. "Is it some* 
fhing good to eat?" 
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''It's a game, like tag/' guessed Sue. 

"No," said Mother Brown. "Aunt Lu 
means the Bronx Zoological Park, and she 
calls it Zoo for short. That means a place 
where animals are kept." 

"Wild animals?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes." 

"Pooh! I know what a Zoo is — ilfs a cir» 
cus !" the little boy exclaimed. 

* Well, it's partly like that," said his motfaet. 
"But that isn't all of Aunt Lu's letter." 

"What else does she say?" asked Sue. 

"Why, she writes that she has a surprise fot 
you." 

"Oh, what is it?" asked Bunny. 

"Tell us !" begged Sue. 

"Aunt Lu doesn't say," said Mrs. Brown^ 
"You will have to wait until you get to Aunt 
Lu's city home. Then you'll find out what 
the surprise is." 

Bunny and Sue tried all that day to guess, 
but of course they could not tell whether they 
had guessed right or not. 

"Oh dear!" sighed Sue. "I wish it was 
time to go now.'^ 
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But the days soon passed, and, about a week 
later, Mrs« Brown, with Bunny and Sue^ were 
at the rai'*^ogd station, ready to take the train 
for New \ n \. Mr. Brown could not go with 
them, thou£,>. he said he would come later* 
He went to the station with them, however. 

"Here comes the New York train," said 
Mr* Brown as a whistle sounded down the 
track. "Now you're off for Aunt Lu'sT 



CHAPTER VII 

ON THE TRAIN 

Mr. Brown helped his wife and the two 
children on to the train. Then he had to hur- 
ry down the steps, for the engine was whist- 
ling, which meant that it was about to start off 
again. 

"And I don't want to be carried away with 
it, much as I would like to go," said Daddy 
Browa "But I'll come to Aunt Lu's and sec 
you before the winter is over, though now I 
must stay here, and look after my boat busi- 
ness, with Bunker Blue/' 

"Bring Bunker with you when yon come 
to New York," called Bunny to his father, 
as the train slowly rolled out of the station. 

"All right, perhaps I will," answered Mr. 
Brown. 

Bunny Brown and his sister Sue crowded 
up to the open car window to wave a last good-' 
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bye to their father, who stood on the depot 
platform. At last they could see him no 
longer, for the train was soon going fast, and 
was quickly far away. Then the children 
settled down to enjoy their ride. 

"Mother, can't I sit next to the window?** 
begged Sue. 

"No, I want to I" cried Bunny. 

The children did not often ride in the steam 
!cars, and of course it was quite a treat for each 
of them to sit next to the window, where one 
could watch the trees, houses, fences and tele- 
graph poles as they seemed to jRy past. In 
fact Bunny and Sue both wanted the window 
so much that they quite forgot to be polite, 
as they nearly always were. 

"I*m going to be at the window," said Sue. 

"No, I ami" cried Bunny. 

"Children, children!" said Mrs. Brown 
loftly. "Be nice now. I will let you each 
have a seat by yourself, then you may each sit 
by a window. You must not be so impatient 
about it." 

The car was not crowded, and there was 
plenty or room for Bunny and Sue to have 
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each a seat by a window. Mrs. Brown also 
sat in a seat by herself behind the two little 
ones. She had seen that the windows were 
not raised high enough for Bunny or Sue to 
put out their heads. 

"And you must not put out your arms, or 
handsy either," she said. "You might be hit 
by a post or something, and be hurt Keep 
your hands and arms in." 

Bunny and Sue were quite happy now, for 
they loved to travel, as most children do. 
Then, too, they were going to Aunt Lu's in 
the big city of New York, and would have 
lots of good times there. They had said good- 
bye to all their little friends, and to old Miss 
Hollyhock. The poor old lady had found 
the groceries on her doorstep, and she was 
very thankful for them. 

"I hope when you get old, and poor and 
hungry, you'll have some one to be kind to 
you," she had said to Bunny and Sue, when she 
found out it was to them she owed the good 
things. 

"Oh, we're never going to be poorr* Sue 
had nid. "Our papa will buy m things to 
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eat He buys us ice cream cones; don't he 
Bunny?" 

"Yes, dear, and I hope he will always be 
with you, to look after you," said old Miss 
Hollyhock* 

Bunny and Sue had also said good-bye to 
Uncle Tad, to Mrs. Redden who kept the 
candy store, and to Mr, and Miss Winkler. 
Nor did they forget to say good-bye to Wan- 
go, the monkey. 

"We won't see any monkeys in the city/* 
said Sue. 

"Yes we will," cried Bunny. "We'll sec 
*em in the Zoo. And they have hand-organ 
monkeys in cities, Sue." 

"Maybe they do," she said. 

And now, as the two children were riding 
in the train, they talked of what they saw from 
the windows, and also of the friends they had 
left behind in Bellemere, not forgetting Wan- 
go, the monkey. 

"Mother, I want a drink of water," said 
Sue, after a while. "I'm thirsty." 

"All right, I'll get you a drink," said Mrs, 
Brown. In her bag she had a little drinking 
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copi that closed up, ^Uike an accordion/' as 
Bunny said. And, taking this out, Mrs. 
Brown walked to the end of the car where the 
water was kept in a tank, to get Sue a drink. 

As the little girl was taking some from the 
cup the train gave a sudden swing to one side, 
and, the first thing Sue knew, the water had 
splashed up in her face, and down over her 
dress. 

*'Oh--oh, Mother!" gasped Sue. "I— I 
didn't mean to do that" 

^No, you couldn't help it," said Mrs. 
Browcu. ''It was the train that made you do 
it Wrter won't hurt your dress." 

Mrs. Brown sat down, after wiping the 
drops off Sue's skirt and face. She was be« 
ginning to read a book when Bunny, who had 
been looking out of his window, called : 

"Mother, I'm thirsty. I want a drink P* 
^ "Oh, Bunny dear I Why didn't you tell me 
that when I was getting one for Sue?" 

" 'Cause, Mother, I wasn't thirsty then.** 

Mrs. Brown smiled. Then she once more 
went down to the end of the car and got Bun- 
Bj a drinL By this time the train had stopped 
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at a station, so the car was not "jiggling" as 
Sue called it And Bunny did not spill his 
cup of water. 

For some time after this the two children 
sat quietly in their seats. 

"I just saw a cowl" Sue called back to her 
brother. 

"Pooh P* he answered. "That's nothing. 
"I just saw two horses in a field, and one was 
running." 

*Well, a cow*s better than a horse," insisted 
Sue* 

"No it isn't I" Bunny cried. 'Tou can ride 
a horse, but you can't ride a cow." 

*Weli, a cow gives milk." 

Bunny could not think of any answer for a 
minute, and then he said : 

'^ell, anyhow, two horses is better than 
one cow." 

Even Sue diought this might be so. She 
sat looking out of the window, watching the 
trees, houses, fences and telegraph poles, as 
they seemed to fly past 

By and by a boy came through the car soil* 
kig ottidy* 
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"Mother, I'm hungry!" said Bunny. 

"So am 1 1" added Sue "I want some can* 
dyl" 

Mrs. Brown bought them some chocolates, 
for the ride was a long one, and they had 
eaten an early breakfast The candy kept 
Bunny and Sue quiet for a while, and Mt% 
Brown was shutting her eyes for a little sleepy 
when she heard some one behind her saying: 

"Oh, children, I wouldn't do thatl" 

Quickly opening her eyes she saw Bunny 
and Sue crossing to the other side of the car, 
to take some empty seats there. A passenger 
behind Mrs. Brown, seeing that she was 
asleep, had spoken to the children. 

"Oh, you musn't do that," said Mrs. Brown. 
•Stay in the seats you had first." 

"We want to see what's on this side," said 
Bunny. He had already climbed up into a 
vacant seat, and was near the window, when, 
all at once, a train rushed past on the other 
track, with a loud whistle, a clanging of the 
bell and puffing of the engine, that sent smoke 
and cinders into Bunny's face. The little itU 
low jumped back quickly. 
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"There!" exclaimed Mrs, Brown. *Tau 
$ce it is much nicer on the side where you 
were first No trains pass on this side," 

So Bunny and Sue were glad enough to go 
back to the places they had at first For some 
time they were quiet, looking out at the differ- 
ent stations as they stopped. At noon their 
mother gave them some chicken sandwiches 
from a basket of lunch she had put up, 

"Why don't we go into the dining car, like 
we did once?" Bunny wanted to know, 

"Because there isn't any on this train," said 
Mrs, Brown, "But we will soon be at Aunt 
Lu's. Now sit back in your seats, and rest 
yourselves." 

Bunny and Sue did for a while. Then they 
looked for something else to do. The train 
boy came through with some picture books, 
and Mrs. Brown bought one each for Bunny 
and Sue. 

These kept them quiet for a little while, 
but the books were soon finished, even when 
Bunny took Sue's and gave her his, to change 
about 

"You come back and sit in my scat, Bunny,* 
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Sue invited her brother after a while. 

"No, you come with me," said Bunny. So 
Sue got in with him, but she wanted to sit 
next to the window, and as Bunny wanted that 
place himself, they were not satisfied, until 
Sue went back in her own seat 

About this time Bunny looked up and saw 
a long cord stretched overhead in the car, 
like a clothes line. It hung down from the 
car ceiling, and ran over little brass wheels, or 
pulleys, like those on Mr. Brown's boats, only 
much smaller. 

"Do you see that cord. Sue?'* asked Bunny. 

"Yes," answered the little girl. "What's 
It for?" 

**That's what holds the cars together," Bun- 
ny said. "The cars are tied to the engine with 
that cord." 

Of course this was not so, for it takes strong 
iron chains and bars to hold the railroad cars 
one to another, and to the engine. But Bunny 
thought the cord, that blew a whistle in the 
engine, kept the train from coming apart 

"Is that what it's for?" asked Sue. "It isn't 
a very big string for to hold a train." 
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"Oh, it's very strong," Bunny said. 'T^o- 
body could break it." 

"I — I guess daddy could break it," Sue 
suggested. 

"No he couldn't!" 

'TTes he could! Daddy's awful strong I" 

"He couldn't break rfiat cord!" declared 
Bunny. "Nobody could break it. If I could 
pull it down here, you could pull on it and 
see how strong it is. No one can break it." 

He reached up toward the whistle cord, 
but he wa^ too short to get hold of it. 

"I know how you can get it," said Sue. 

"How can I get it?" Bunny asked. 

"Hook it down with mother's parasol," an- 
swered Sue. 

"Oh, so I can!" cried Bunny. ,^ 

He went back to the seat where his mother 
sat. Mrs. Brown had fallen asleep, and Bun- 
ny got her parasol without awakening hen 

The little fellow raised the umbrella, and 
hooked the crook in the end of it over the 
whistle cord. He pulled down hard, and then 
—well, I guess I'll tell you in the next chap* 
ter what happened 



CHAPTER VIII 

AUNT LU'S SURPRISE 

When Bunny Brown pulled down on the 
whistle cord in the railroad car, a very strange 
thing happened. All at once there was a loud 
squeaking, grinding sound. The car shivered 
and shook and began to go slowly. It stopped 
80 suddenly that Bunny slid out of the smooth 
plush seat down to the floor. So did his sis'^ 
tcr Sue. 

Some of the other passengers had hard 
work to keep from sliding from their seats, 
and many of them jumped up and began call- 
ing: 

'What's the matter?" 

'*What has happened?" 

"Is there an accident?" 

For when a train stops suddenly, you know, 
if it is going along fast, it almost always means 
tfiat something has happened, or that there is 
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n cow, or something else, on the track, and 
that the engineer wants to stop^ quickly, so as 
not to hit it And that's what the other paa« 
sengers thought now. 

Mrs. Brown was suddenly awakened from 
her sleep. She, too, had almost slid from her 
seat when the car stopped so suddenly. For 
the moment Bunny pulled down on the cord, 
it blew a whistle in the cab, or little house of 
the engine, where the engineer sits. And 
when the engineer heard that whistle he knew 
it meant for him to stop as soon as he could. 

He could look down the tracks and see that 
there was nothing on the rails that he could 
hit, but, hearing the whistle, he thought the 
conductor, or one of the brakemcn, must have 
pulled the cord. Perhaps the engineer 
thought some one had fallen off the train, as 
people sometimes fall off boats, and the engi- 
neer wanted to stop quickly so the passenger 
could be picked up. At any rate, he stopped 
very suddenly, and that was what made all the 
trouble. Or, rather. Bunny Brown made all 
die trouble, though he did not mean to. 

•*Why, Buany!" cried his mother, as^ she 
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straightened up in her scat. * Where are you? 
Where is Sue? What has happened?" 

For, you know, Bunny and Sue had slid 
down to the floor of the car when the triin 
came to such a sudden stop. 

'Where are you, children?" called Mrin 
Brown, anxiously. 

"I — I'm here, Mother I" answered Suc^ 
**Bunny pushed me off my seat!" 

^*Oh-o-o-o, Sue Brown! I did notP* cried 
the little fellow, getting up with the parasol 
still in his hand. "I did not!" 

'Well, you made the train stop, and that 
knocked me out of my seat, and my doll was 
knocked down too, so there!" answered Sue, 
and she seemed ready to cry. 

"Bunny, what happened? What did jnou 
do?" asked his mother. "What are you do- 
ing with my parasol?" she asked. 

"I — I just reached up to pull down that 
rope with the crooked handle end," Bunny 
answered, pointing to the whistle cord. "I 
wanted to show Sue how strong it was, so I 
pulled on it." 

^h ho I" exclaimed a fat man, a few seat! 
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ahead of Bunny. "So that's what made tiic 
train stop ; eh ? I thought someone must have 
pulled the engineer's whistle cord to make 
him stop, but I didn't think it was a little boy 
like you.'* 

"Oh, Bunny I" exclaimed his mother, when 
she saw what had happened. "You shouldn't 
have done that. You musn't stop the train that 
way." 

"I — I didn't want to stop the train, Moth- 
er!" the little boy answered. "I just wanted 
to show Sue about the cord. I fell out of my; 
seat, too," he added. 

**Yes, nearly all of us did," said the fat man 
with a laugh. "Well if you didn't mean tx> 
do it Bunny, we'll forgive you I suppose," 
and he laughed in a jolly way. 

Into the car came hurrying the conductor, 
with the gold bands on his cap, and the brake- 
man. They looked all around, and then 
straight at Bunny who still held his mother^s 
parasol. 

'Who pulled the whistle cord?" asked tfic 
conductor. Years ago there used to be a bell 
iord in the train, and a bell rang in the engi«> 
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fleer's cab when the cord was pulled. But 
now an air whistle blows. "Who pulled the 
cord?" asked the conductor. 

Now Bunny Brown was a brave little chap, 
even when he knew he had done wrong. So 
he spoke up and said : 

"I — I pulled it, Mr. Conductor. I pulled 
the cord." 

"You did eh?" and the conductor smiled a 
little now. Bunny looked so funny and so cute 
standing there, with the parasol, and Sue look- 
ed so pretty, standing near him, holding her 
doll upside down, that no one could help at 
least smiling. Some of the passengers were 
laughing. 

"And so you stopped my train; did you?'' 
the conductor asked. 

"I — I guess so," Bunny answered. "I was 
pulling down on the rope, to show my sister 
how strong it was." 

"Oh, I see," the conductor went on. "Then 
you didn't stop my train because you wanted 
to get oflF?" 

"Oh, no !" cried Bunny quickly. "I don't 
want to get off now. I want to go to Ncff 
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York. We're going to my Aunt Lu's house." 

"Well, New York is quite a way off yet,** 
laughed the conductor, "so I guess you had 
better stay with us. But please don't pull on 
the whistle cord again." 

"I won't," Bunny promised. "But it is a 
strong rope, isn't it, Mr. Conductor? And it 
does hold the cars together; doesn't it?" 

"Well, no, not exactly," the conductor an- 
swered, while the passengers laughed. "I'll 
show you what the cord does in a little while. 
But I'm glad nothing has happened. I 
thought there was an accident when the traia 
stopped so quickly, so I ran through all the 
cars to find out. Now we'll go on again." 

He reached up and pulled the car-cord 
twice. Far up ahead. In the cab of the loco- 
motive, a little whistle blew twice, and the 
engineer knew that meant for him to go ahead. 
It's just like that on a trolley car. One bell 
means to stop, and two bells to go ahead. 

"Oh Bunny! Why did you do it?" asked 
his mother, as she took the parasol from him. 

"Why — ^why, I didn't mean to stop the 
train," he said. 
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Mrs. Brown thought there was not much 
need of scolding Bunny, for he had not meant 
to do wrong. He promised never again to 
pull on a whistle cord in a train. 

Now the cars were rolling on again, and, in 
a little while the conductor again came back 
to where Mrs. Brown was sitting. 

"Now Where's the little boy who stopped 
my train?" he asked with a smile. 

"I'm here," Bunny answered, "and this is 
my sister Sue." 

* Well, I'm glad to meet you both again, I'm 
sure," and the conductor shook hands with 
Bunny and kissed Sue. "Now, if you two 
would like it, I'll show you where you blew 
the whistle in the engine." 

"Oh, will you take us in the engine?" asked 
Bmmy, who had always wanted to go in that 
funny little house on top of the locomotive^s 
back. 

"Yes, I'll take you in when we make the 
•cxt stop," the conductor said. *We have to 
wait a few minutes to give the engine a drink 
of water, and I'll take you and your sister 
in the engine. That is if you say it's all rigfati*^ 
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and he turned around to look at Mrs. Brown. 

"Oh, yes," Bunny's mother answered. 
**They may go with you if they won't be a 
bother. I'm sorry my little boy made so much 
trouble about stopping the train." 

"Oh, well, he didn't mean to, so we'll for- 
get all about it. I'll come back and get you 
when we stop," he said. 

A little later the train slowed up. It did 
it so easily that no one fell out of his seat this 
time, and, pretty soon, back came the conduc- 
tor to get Bunny and Sue. 

The engine had stopped near a big wooden 
tank filled with water, and some of this water 
was running through a big pipe into the ten« 
der of the engine. The tender is the place 
where the coal is kept for the locomotive firc^ 

"Hello, Jiml" called the conductor to tho 
engineer who was leaning out of the window 
of his little house. "Here's the boy who stop* 
ped the train so suddenly a while back.'^ 

"Oh ho! Is he?" asked the engineer^ 
**Well, he isn't a very big boy, to have stopped 
fuch a big train." 

"I — I didn't mean to," said Bunny, and he 
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and Sue looked back, and saw that .truly it 
was a long train. And the locomotive pull- 
ing it was a very big one. 

"Well, you didn*t do much damage," laugh- 
ed the engineer. 

"I'm going to bring them up to see you,** 
the conductor said. / 

"That's right, let 'em come!" 

The engineer came out of his cab and took 
first Bunny, and then Sue, from the conduc- 
tor, who lifted them up to the iron step near 
the boiler. A hot fire was burning under the 
engine to make steam, and Bunny and Sue 
looked at it in wonder. 

l*hen the engineer took them up in his cab, 
and showed Bunny where, on the ceiling, was 
the little air whistle — ^the one Bunny had 
blown when he pulled the cord with the para- 
sol. Then the engineer showed the children 
the shiny handle that he pulled to make the 
engine go ahead, and another that made it go 
backward. Then he showed a little brass 
handle. 

"This is the one I pulled on in a hurry when 
I heard you Wow the whistle once," he said, 
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"What handle^is that?" asked the little boy. 

"That's the handle that puts on the air 
brakes," said the engineer. "And over here 
is the rope the fireman pulls when he wants 
to ring the bell. I'll let you ring it." 

"And me, too?" asked Sue. 

"Yes, you too!" laughed the engineer. 

First Bunny pulled on the rope that was 
fast to the big bell on the top of the engine, 
near the smoke-stack where the puffing noise 
sounded. Bunny could hardly make the bell 
ring, as it was very heavy, but finally he did 
make it sound : 

"Ding-dong!" 

"Now it's my turn !" cried Sue. 

She could only make the bell ring once : 

"Ding!" 

But she was ju^t as well pleased. 

By this time the engine had taken enough 
water for its boiler, to last until it got to New 
York, and the conductor took Bunny and Sue 
back to their mother. They were quite ex- 
cited and pleased over their visit to the loco- 
motive, and told Mrs. Brown all about the 
strange sights they had seen. 
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"But when will we be at Aunt Lu's?" asked 
Bunny, as he looked out of the window. 

"Oh, soon now," his mother answered. 

And, in about an hour, the brakeman put 
his head in through the door of their car, and 
called out : 

"New York! All change!" 

"Change what. Mother?" asked Su«. 
"Have we got to change our clothes? Are 
we going to bed?" 

"No, dear. The man means we must 
change cars. We are at the end of our rail- 
road trip." 

"But it's so dark," said Bunny. "I thought 
k was time to go to bed." 

"It's the station that's dark," said Mrs. 
Brown. "Part of it is underground, like a 
tunnel." 

Indeed it was so dark in the train and the 
station that the car lamps were lighted. No 
wonder Bunny and Sue thought it time to go 
to bed. 

But when they got outside the sun was shin- 
ing, though it was afternoon, and would soon 
be supper time« 
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"Oh, here you are! Hello, Bunny dear! 
Hello, Sue dear!" cried a jolly voice. 

"Oh, Aunt Lu! Oh, Aunt Lu !" cried Bun- 
ny and Sue as they clung to their aunt "We're 
so glad to see you !" 

"And Fm glad to see you!" she cried, as 
she kissed her sister, Mrs. Brown. "Now 
come on, and we'll soon be at my house." 

"But Where's the surprise?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes, we want to see the surprise," said 
Sue. 

"It's in my automobile," said Aunt Lu with 
a laugh. "Come on, I'll show her to you." 

"Is it — is it a her?'* asked Bunny. 

*Tes, my dear. You'll soon see. Come 
on!" 

Aunt Lu led the way to a fine, large automo* 
bile just outside the station. A man wearing 
a tall hat opened the door of the car, and look- 
ing inside Bunny and Sue saw a queer little 
colored girl, her kinky hair standing up in 
little pigtails all over her head. She smiled 
at Bunny and Sue, showing her white teeth. 

*Therc!" cried Aunt Lu. *What do you 
diink of my surprise?" 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WRONG HOUSE 

For a second or two Bunny Brown and his 
sister Sue did not know what to say. They 
stood on the sidewalk, at the door of the au- 
tomobile, which was one of the closed kind, 
staring at the little colored girl, with her kin- 
ky wisps of hair. 

**Well, what do you think of Wopsie?" ask- 
ed Aunt Lu again. "Don^t you like my sur- 
prise, Bunny — Sue?" 

"Is — is this the surprise?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes, this is Wopsie. I'll tell you about 
her in a little while. Get in now, and we'll 
soon be at my house." 

Wopsie, the colored girl, smiled to show 
even more of her white teeth, and then she 
asked : 

"Is yo' all de company?" 

**Yes, this is the company I told you about^ 

80 
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Wopsic/* said Miss Baker, which was Aunt 
Lu's name. "This is Bunny," and she pointed 
to the little boy, "and this little girl is Sue, 
They are going to be my company for a long 
time, I hope." 

Wopsie gave a funny little bow, that sent 
her black topknots of hair bobbing all over 
her head, and said : 

"Pleased to meet yo* all, company! Pleased 
to meet yo' !" 

Bunny and Sue thought Wopsie talked 
(quite funnily, but they were too polite to say 
so. They looked at the little colored girl and 
smiled. And she smiled back at them. 

"Home, George," said Miss Baker to one 
of the two men on the front seat of the auto^ 
mobile. The man touched his cap, and soon 
Bunny, Sue and their mother were being 
driven rapidly through the streets of New 
York in Aunt Lu's automobile. 

"It's almost as big as the one we went in 
to grandpa's, in the country," said Bunny, as 
he looked around at the seats, and noticed the 
little electric lamp in the roof. 

"But you can't sleep in it or cook in it,^ 
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said Sue. ^^And there^s no place for SplasK 
or Bunker Blue." 

"No," said Bunny. "That's so," 

The children had had to leave Splash, the 
dog, home with Daddy Brown, and of course 
Bunker Blue did not come to Aunt Lu's. 

"No, we can't sleep in my auto, nor eat, un- 
less it is to eat candy, or cookies, or something 
like that," said Aunt Lu. "And I have some 
sweet crackers for the children, if you think 
it's all right for them to eat," said Aunt Lu 
to Mother Brown. 

"Oh, yes. I guess it will be all right. They 
must be hungry, though they ate on the train." 

"And Bunny stopped the train, too !" cried 
Sue. "He pulled on the whistle cord, with 
mother's parasol, and we stopped so quick 
we slid out of our seats; didn't we. Bunny?" 

"Yep !" 

"My! That was quite an adventure," said 
Aunt Lu, laughing. 

"And we went in the choo-choo engine,** 
went on Sue. "I ringed the bell, I did, and 
so did Bunny. Was you ever in a train, WopM 
sie?" Sue asked the little colored girl. 
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**Ycs'm, I was once." 

"Wopsie came all the way up from down 
South/' said Aunt Lu. ^^She is a little lost 
girl." 

"Lost!" cried Bunny and Sue. They did 
not understand how any one could be lost 
when in a nice automobile with Aunt Lu. 

"Yes'm, I'se losted!" said Wopsie, shaking 
her kinky head, "an' I suttinly does wish dat 
I could find mah folks !" 

"I must tell you about her," said Aunt Lu. 
*Wopsie, which is the name I call her, though 
her right name is Sallie Jefferson, was sent up 
North to live with her aunt here in New York. 
Wopsie made the trip all alone. She was put 
on the train, at a little town somewhere in 
North Carolina, or South Carolina — she 
doesn't remember which — and sent up here." 

"All alone?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes, all alone. "She had a tag, or piece of 
paper, pinned to her dress, with the name and 
house number of her aunt. But the paper was 
lost." 

"De paper was losted, and now I'se losted^^ 
said Wopsie. 
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"I'll tell them all about you, Wopsic," said 
Aunt Lu. 

Then she told Bunny and Sue how the lit- 
tle colored girl had reached New York all 
alone, not knowing where to go. 

"A kind lady, in the same station where you 
children just came in, looked after Wopsie," 
said Aunt Lu. "This lady looks after all lost 
boys and girls, and she took Wopsie to a nice 
place to stay all night. In the morning she 
tried to find Wopsie's aunt, but could not 
Nor could Wopsie tell her aunt's name, or 
where she lived. She was lost just as you and 
Sue, Bunny, sometimes get lost in the woods." 

"And how did you come to take her?" asked 
Mother Brown. 

"Well, Wopsic was sent to a society that 
looks after lost children," said Aunt Lu. 
**They tried to find her friends, either up here, 
in New York, or down South, but they could 
not. I belong to this society, and when I 
heard of Wopsie I said I would take her and 
keep her in my house for a while. I can train 
her to become a lady's maid while I am wait- 
ing to find her folks." 
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"Are you trying to find them?" asked Mrs. 
Brown. 

"Yes, I have written all over, and so has 
the society. We have asked the police to let 
us know if any one is asking for a little lost 
colored girl. But I have had her nearly a 
month now, and no one has claimed her." 

"Yep. I suah am losted 1" said Wopsie, but 
she laughed as she said it, and did not seem 
to mind very much. "It's fun being losted 
like this," she said, as she patted the soft cush- 
ions of the automobile. "I likes it!" 

"And are you really going to keep her?" 
asked Mrs. Brown of her sister. 

"Yes, until she gets a little older, or until 
I can find her folks. I think her father and 
mother must have died some time ago," said 
Aunt Lu in a whisper to Mrs. Brown. "She 
probably didn't have any real folks down 
South, so whoever she was with sent her up 
here." 

"Well, I'm glad you took care of her," said 
Mrs. Brown. "She looks like a nice clean lit- 
tle girl." 

"She is; and she is very kind and helpfuL 
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She is careful, too, and she will be a help with 
Bunny and Sue. Wopsie has already learned 
her way around that part of New York near 
my apartment, and I can send her on errands. 
She can take Bunny and Sue out" 

While Mrs. Brown and Aunt Lu were talk- 
ing together Wopsie had given Bunny and 
Sue some sweet crackers from a box she took 
out from a pocket in the side of the automo* 
bile. Aunt Lu had told her to do so. So 
Bunny and Sue ate the crackers as they roda 
along, and Wopsie sat near them. 

"Don't you want a cracker?" asked Bunny. 

"No, sah, thank you," answered the little 
colored girl. "I don't eat 'tween meals. Miss 
Baker say as how it ain't good for your inter- 
gestion." 

"What's in — indergaston?" asked Sue. 

"Huh! Dat's a misery on yo' insides — a 
pain," said Wopsie. "I t'ought everybody 
knowed dat !" 

Bunny was silent a minute. 

"Do you know how to stop a train by pull« 
ing on the whistle cord?" he asked«, 

"No," said Wopsie. 
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"Huh! I thought everybody knew thatP 
exclaimed Bunny. Then he laughed, as Wop- 
sie did. It was a little joke on her, when Bun* 
ny answered her the way he did. 

The automobile came to a stop in front of 
a large building. Bunny and Sue looked up 
at it 

"My! What a big house you live in, Aunt 
Lu 1" said Bunny. 

"Oh, this isn^t all mine 1" laughed Aunt Lu. 
"There are many others who live in here. 
This is what is called an apartment house. I 
have my dining room, kitchen, bath room and 
other rooms, and other families in this build- 
ing have the same thing. You see there isn't 
room in New York to build separate houses, 
such as you have in Bellemere, so they make 
one big house, and divide it up on the inside, 
into a number of little houses, or apartments," 

Bunny and Sue thought that very strange, 

"But you haven't any yard to play in!" ex- 
claimed Bunny, as he and his sister got out of 
r the automobile, and found that the front door 

^ of Aunt Lu's apartment was right on the sidc-^ 

walL 
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"No, we don't have yards in the city, Bun- 
ny. But we have a roof to go up on and play.** 

"Playing on a roof!" cried Bunny. "I 
should think you'd fall off I" 

"Ohy it has a high railing all around it 
Wopsie may take you up there after a bit. 
Then you can see how it seems to play on a 
roof, instead of down on the ground. We have 
to do queer things in big cities." 

Bunny Brown and his sister Sue certainly 
thought so. 

As they entered the apartment house the 
children found themselves in a wide hall, with 
marble floor and sides. There was a nice car^ 
pet over the marble floor and bright electric 
lights glowed from the ceiling. 

"Right in here," said Aunt Lu, leading the 
children toward what seemed to be a little 
room with an iron door, like the iron gate to 
some park. A colored boy, with many brass 
buttons on his blue coat, stood at the door. 

"Jes' yo' all wait an' see what gwine t' hap- 
pen !" said Wopsie. 

'Why, what is going to happen?" asked 
Bunny. 
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"Oh, ho! Yo' all jes' waitl" exclaimed 
Wopsie, laughing at her secret. 

*What is it? I don't want anything to hap* 
pen!" cried Sue hanging back. 

"Oh, it isn't an3rthing, dear. This is just 
the elevator," said Aunt Lu. "Get in and 
you'll have a nice ride." 

"Oh, I like a ride," Sue said. 

In she stepped with Bunny, her mother, 
Aunt Lu and Wopsie. The colored boy, who 
was also smiling, and showing his white teeth 
as Wopsie was doing, closed the iron doon 
Then, all of a sudden. Bunny and Sue felt 
themselves shooting upward. 

"Oh! Oh!" cried Bunny. "We're in a bal- 
loon! We're in a balloon! We're going up!" 

"Just like a skyrocket on the Fourth of 
July!" added Sue. She was not afraid now. 
She was clapping her hands. 

Up and up and up they went ! 

"Oh, what makes it?" asked Bunny. "Is it 
a balloon. Aunt Lu?" 

"No, dear, it's just the elevator. You see 
this big house is so high that you would get 
tired climbing the stairs up to my rooms, so 
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we go up in the elevator. It lifts us up, and 
in England they call them lifts' on this ac- 
count" 

"Oh, I see!" Bunny cried, as he looked up 
and saw that he was in a sort of square steel 
cage, going up what seemed to be a long tun- 
nel ; standing up instead of lying on the ground 
as a railroad tunnel lies. "I seel We're go- 
ing up, just like a bucket of water comes up 
out of the welL" 

"That's it!" said Aunt Lu. "And when we 
go down we go down just like the bucket go- 
ing down in the well." 

"It's fun! I like it!" and Sue clapped her 
hands. "I like the elevator!" 

**Yes'm, it sho' am fun I" echoed Wopsic. 

^Wopsie would ride up and down all day 
if I'd let her," said Aunt Lu. "But here we 
arc at my floor. Now wasn't that better than 
climbing up ten flights of stairs, children?" 

"I guess it was!" cried Bunny. "Do you 
live up ten flights ?" 

**Yes, and there are some families who live 
higher than that." 

They stepped out of the elevator into a lit«t 
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tie hall, and soon they were in Aunt Lu's nice 
city apartment, or house, if you like that word 
better. 

"Now, Wopsie," said Aunt Lu, "you tell 
Jane to make Mrs. Brown a nice cup of tea.** 

"And can we go up on the roof?" asked 
Bunny. 

"Not right away — ^but after a while," said 
his aunt 

"Let's go out into the elevator again," sug- 
gested Sue. 

"No, dear, not now," said Mrs. Brown. 

Bunny and Sue thought they had never been 
in such a nice place as Aunt Lu's city home« 
From the windows they could look down to 
the street, ten stories below. 

"It's a good way to fall," said- Bunny, in a 
whisper. 

"But you musn't lean out of the windows, 
and then you won't fall," his mother told him. 

The children were given their supper, and 
then Wopsie took them up on the roof. This 
was higher yet. It was a flat roof, with a 
broad, high railing all around it so no one 
could fall off« And from it BunAy and Sue 
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could look all over New York, and see the 
twinkling lights far off, for it was now getting 
on toward evening, though it was not yet . 
dark. 

A little later Wopsie took them down in the 
elevator again, to the street. There they saw 
other children walking up and down, some 
of them playing; some babies being wheeled 
in carriages, and many men and women walk- 
ing past. 

"My! What a lot of people!" cried Bunny, 
"Is it always this way in a city, Wopsie?" 

"Yes'm," answered the little colored girl, 
who seemed to mix up "Yes, ma'am," and 
'*Yes, sir." But what of it? She meant all 
right. "It's bin dis way eber sence I come t' 
New York," she went on. "AUers a crowd 
laik dis. Everybuddy hurryin' an' hurryin'." 

Wopsie stood still a moment to speak to an- 
other colored girl, who came out of the next 
house, and Bunny and Sue walked on ahead. 
Before they knew it they had turned a corner. 
Down at the end of the street they saw a man 
playing a hand-piano, or hurdy-gurdy, as 
they are called. 
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"Oh, Bunny 1" cried Sue. "Let*s go down 
ftnd listen to the music." 

"All right," Bunny agreed. "And maybe 
he has a monkey, like Wango." 

Hand in hand the two children ran on. 
They saw other children about the hurdy* 
gurdy. Some of them were dancing. Bunny 
and Sue danced too. Then the music-man 
wheeled his music machine away, and Bunny 
and Sue turned to go back. They walked on 
and on, and finally Bunny, stopping in front 
of a big house said : 

"This is where Aunt Lu lives." 

"But where is Wopsie?" asked Sue. "Why 
isn't she here?" 

"Oh, maybe she went inside," replied Bun- 
ny. "Come on, we'll go in the elevator and 
have a ride." 

They went into the marble hall. It looked 
just like the one in Aunt Lu's apartment. And 
there was the same colored elevator boy in 
his queer little cage. Bunny and Sue went 
to the entrance. 

^Where yo' want to go?" asked the eleva- 
tor boy. 
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**To Aunt Lu's," answered Bunny. 

^'What floor she done lib on?'' the boy ask- 
ed. 

"I— I don't know," Bunny said. "I— I for- 
got the number." 

•What's her name?" 

''Aunt Lu," said Sue. 

**No, I mean her last name?" 

*'Oh, it's Baker," said Bunny. "Aunt Lu 
Baker." 

The colored elevator boy shook his head 

"They don't no Miss Baker lib heahl" he 
said. "I done guess yo' chilluns done got ia 
de wrong house 1" 



CHAPTER X 

IN THE DUMB WAITER 

Bunny Brown looked at his sister Sue, 

and his sister Sue looked at Bunny Brown. 
Then they both looked at the colored eleva- 
tor boy. He was smiling at them, so Bunny 
and Sue were not as f ri^tened as they might 
Otherwise have been. 

"Isn't this where Aunt Lu lives?** asked 
Bunny.! 

"Nope. Not if her name's Baker,** answer* 
ed the elevator lad. **We sure ain*t got no- 
body named Baker in heah!** (He meant 
^Ticrc.**): 

"Oh, BunnyP* cried Sue. 'Then we're 
losted again!" 

**Where'd you come from?** asked the col- 
ored boy. "Now don't git skeered, 'cause yo* 
all ain*t losted very much I guess. Maybe I 
kin find where yo* all belongs. What*s de 
number of de house where yo* auntie 
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"I — I don't know," said Bunny. He had 
not thought to ask the number of his aunt'9 
house, nor had he looked to see what the num* 
ber was over the door before he and Sue came 
out. In the country no one ever had numbers 
on their houses, and Bellemere was like the 
country in this way — ^no houses had numbers 
on them. 

"Well, what street does your aunt done lib 
on?" asked the colored boy, in the funny way 
he talked. 

"I don't know that, either," said Bunny. 

"Huh! Den yo' suah am lost!" cried the 
elevator lad. "But don't yo' all git skeered!" 
he said quickly, as he saw tears coming in 
Sue's brown eyes. "I guess yo' all ain't losted 
so very much, yet. Maybe I kin find yo' 
aunt's house." 

"If you could find Wopsie for us, she could 
take us there," said Bunny. 

"Find who?" 

"Wopsie. She's a little girl that lives witK 
my aunt, and — ^" 

But the elevator boy did not wait for Buo^ 
ny to finish. 
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"Wopsie !" he cried. "Am she dat queer in 
colored gal, wif her hair all done up in rags?^ 

"Yes!" cried Sue eagerly. "That's Wop- 
sie. We came out to walk with her, but we 
heard the hand-piano music, and we got lost'' 

"Do you know Wopsie?" asked Bunny. 

"I suah does!" cried the elevator boy. 
"She's a real nice li'l gal, an' we all likes her." 

"She's losted too," said Bunny. 

"Yes, I knows about dat!" replied the ele* 
vator boy. "We all knows 'bout Wopsie. 
Why she's jest down the street, and around the 
comer a few houses. Now I know where yo' 
Aunt Lu libs. If you'd a' done said Wopsie 
fust, I'd a knowed den, right off quick!" 

"Can you take us home?" asked Sue. 

"I suah can!" cried the kind colored boy. 
*'J^8 yo' all wait a minute." 

He called to another colored boy to take 
care of his elevator, and then, holding one of 
Bunny's and one of Sue's hands, he went out 
into the street. Around the corner he hur- 
ried, and, no sooner had he turned it, than up 
rushed Wopsie herself. She made a grab for 
Bunny and Sue. 
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**Oh^ mah goodness I" cried the little color- 
ed girl. ^^Oh^mah goodness! Tse so skeered! 
I done fought I'd losted yo' all !" 

"No, Wopsie," said Bunny. "You didn't 
lost us. We lost;ed ourselves. We heard mu-" 
sic, and we went to look for a monkey.'' 

"But tibere wasn't any monkey," said Sue, 
"and we got in the wrong house, where Aunt 
Lu didn't live." 

"But he brought us back. He knows you, 
Wopsie," and Bunny nodded toward the kind 
elevator boy. 

"I guess everybody around dish yeah place 
knows Wopsie," said the boy, smiling. * Will 
yo' all take dese chilluns home now?" he 
asked. 

^*I suah will!" Wopsie said. "Mah good- 
ness! I'se bin lookin' all ober fo' 'em! I 
didn't know where dey wented. Come along 
now, an' yo' all musn't go 'way from Wopsie 
norno'l" 

* We won't!" promised Bunny. 

He and Sue were beginning to find out that 
it was easier to get lost in the city, even by 
going just around the comer, than it was in 
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the country, when they went down a long road. 
For in the city the houses were so close to- 
gether, and they all looked so much alike, that 
it was hard to tell one from the other. 

"But yo' all am all right now, honey lambs,'' 
said Wopsie, who seemed to be very much 
older than Bunny and Sue, though really she 
was no more than three or four years older. 

"Do we have to go in now?" asked Bunny, 
as Wopsie led him and Sue down the street, 
having said good-bye to the kind elevator boy 
who had brought them part way home. 

"Yes, I guess we'd better go in," said the 
little colored girU "Yo' ma might be worried 
about yo'. We'll go in. It's gittin' dark." 

The elevator quickly carried them up to 
Aunt Lu's floor. 

"Oh, now I see the number!" cried Bunny. 
"It's ten — I won't forget any more." 

'Well, did you have a good time?" asked 
Mother Brown when Bunny and Sue came in, 
followed by Wopsie. 

'We got losted 1" exclaimed Sue. 

'What! Lost so soon?*' cried Aunt Lu. 
*Wherc was it?" 
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^^In a house just like this/' broke in Bunny^ 
'^And it had a lift elevator and a colored boy 
and everything. Only he said you didn't live 
there, and you didn't, and I didn't know the 
number of your floor, or of your house, and 
we got losted I" 

"But I found them!" said Wopsie, for she 
felt it might be a little bit her fault that Bun- 
ny and Sue had gotten away. But of course 
it was their own fault for running to hear the 
music. 

"You must be careful about getting lost,'* 
said Aunt Lu. "But of course, if ever you 
do, just ask a policeman. I'll give you each 
one of my cards, with my name and address 
on, and you can show that to the officer. He'll 
bring, or send, you home." 

Sue and Bunny were each given a card, and 
they put them away in their pockets, where 
they would have them the next time they went 
out on the street. 

For the next two or three days Bunny 
Brown and his sister Sue did not go far away 
from Aunt Lu's house. Wopsie took then) 
up and down the block for a walk, but more 
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often they were riding in Aunt Lu's automo- 
bile. And many wonderful sights did the 
children see in the big city of New York, 
They could hardly remember them, there 
were so many. 

Bunny and Sue grew to like Wopsie very 
much. She was a kind, good girl, anxious to 
help, and do all she could, and she just loved 
the children. She was almost like a nurse girl 
for them, and Mrs. Brown did not have to 
worry when Bunny and Sue were with 
Wopsie. 

"Do you think you'll ever find her folks?** 
asked Mrs. Brown of Aunt Lu, when they 
were talking of the colored girl one day. 

"Well, I'm sure I hope so," answered Aunt 
Lu, "though I like the poor little thing myself 
very much, and I would like to keep her with 
me. But I know she is lonesome for her own 
aunt whom she has not seen since she was a 
little baby. And I think the aunt must be 
worrying about lost Wopsie. The police 
haven't been able to find any one who is look- 
ing for a little colored girl, to come up from 
down South. Perhaps her aunt has moved 
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away. Anyhow I'll keep Wopsic until I find 
her folks." 

Sometimes Bunny and Sue thought that 
Wopsie looked sad. Perhaps she did, when 
she thought of how she was lost. But she had 
a good home with Aunt Lu, and after all, 
Wopsie was quite happy, especially since 
Bunny and Sue had come. 

The two Brown children thought riding 
in the elevator was great fun. Often they 
would slip out by themselves and get Henry, 
the colored boy, to carry them up and down* 
And he was very glad to do it, if he was not 
busy. 

One day Bunny and Sue went out into Aunt 
Lu's kitchen, where Mary, the colored cook, 
was busy. She often gave the children cook- 
ies, or a piece of cake, just as Mother Brown 
did at home. 

This day, after they had eaten their coot 
ies. Bunny and Sue heard a knocking in the 
kitchen. 

^'Somebody's at the door," called Bunny. 

^'No, chile I Folks don't knock at de kitchen 
3o' heah," said Mary. "Dey rings dc bell." 
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''But somebody's knocking/' said Bunny, 

''Yes chile. I s'pects dat's de ice maa 
knockin' on de dumb waiter t' telf me he^ 
put on a piece ob ice," went on the cook. 

She opened a door in the kitchen wall, and 
Bunny and Sue saw what looked like a big 
boZ| in a sort of closet In the box was a large 
piece of ice. 

"Yep. Dat's what it am. Ice on de dumb 
waiter," said Mary, as she took off the cold 
chunk and put it in the refrigerator. It was 
an extra piece gotten that day because she was 
going to make ice cream for dessert. 

"What's a dumb waiter?" asked Bunny. 

"Dis is," said Mary, pointing to the box, 
back of the door in the wall. "It waite on 
me — ^it brings up de milk and de ice. It's jest 
a big box, and it goes up an' down on a rope 
dat runs ober a wheel." 

"I know — a pulley wheel," said Bunny. 

'^Dat's it I" cried Mary. "De box gofs up 
an' down inside between de walls, and when 
de ice man, or de milk man puts anyt'ing oa 
de waiter in de cellar, dey pulls on de rope 
and up it comes to me." 
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'What makes them call it a dumb waiter?" 
asked Sue. 

" *Causc as how it can't talk, chile. Any- 
thing dat can't talk is dumb, an' dis waiter, or 
lifter, can't talk. So it's dumb." 

Bunny and Sue looked at the dumb waiter 
for some time. Mary showed them how it 
would go up or down on the rope, very easily. 

A little while after that, Mary went to her 
room to put on a clean apron; Bunny and Sue 
were still in the kitchen. 

"Sue," said Bunny. "I know something 
we can do to have fun." 

'What?" asked the little girl. 

"Play with the dumb waiter. It's just like 
a little elevator. Now I'll get in, you close 
the door, and I'll ride down cellar. Then 
when I ride up it will be your turn to ride 
down." 

"All right I" cried Sue. "I'll do it. You 
go first. Bunny." 

Standing on a chair. Bunny managed to 
crawl into the dumb waiter box, where the 
piece of ice had been. And thcA, all at once 
something happened. 



CHAPTER XI 

A LONG RIDE 

"Are you all ready, Bunny?" asked Sue, as 
she stood on the chair close to the little door 
of the dumb waiter, or elevator. 

"Yep," Bunny answered. 

Sue closed the door, and then there was a 
squeaking sound inside the little closet where 
the waiter slid up and down. At the same 
time Bunny's voice was heard crying: 

"Oh, Sue! I'm falling! I'm falling down!'* 

Sue did not know what to do. She tried to 
open the door, but it had shut with a spring 
catch when she pushed on it, and her small 
fingers were not strong enough to open it 
again. 

"Oh dear!" cried the little girl. "Oh dearf 
Bunny! Mother! Aunt Lu! Mary! Wop- 
ale!" 

She called every name she could think of,, 
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and she would have called for her father. 
Grandpa Brown and even Uncle Tad, only 
she knew they were far away- 

"Bunny I Bunny T^ Sue called. "Is you 
Aere? Is you in there?" 

But Bunny did not answer. And now Sue 
OQuld hear no noise from the dumb waiter, 
inside of which she had shut her brother. 

"Bunny! Bunny!" begged Sue. "Speak to 
ime! Where is you?" 

But no answer came. Bunny was far off, 
1*11 tell you, soon, where he was. 

Sue got down off the chair, on which she 
9bood to push shut the door, after Bunny 
crawled inside the dumb waiter. The little 
girl ran out of the kitchen, calling to her 
mother. Aunt Lu and Wopsie. The colored 
cook was the first one to answer. 

**What's the matter?" she called. 'What 
fiab happened, Sue?" 

^*Oh, it's Bunny! He's gone! He's gone!" 
sobbed Sue. 

"Gone? Gone where?" Mary asked. 

'^Down there I" and Sue pointed to the dumV 
ilfaiter door. 
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Mary ran across the kitchen, and opened 
the door. She looked down, and then she 
turned to Sue and asked: 

"Did he fall down, Sue?'' 

^'No, he didn't fall down. But he got ifl 
the little box, where the ice was, and told mc 
to shut the door. He was going to have a 
ride< It was going to be my turn, when he 
came back* But there was a big bump, and 
Bunny hollered, and he didn't come back, and 
oh dear! I guess he's losted again I" 

Mrs. Brown and Aunt Lu came hurrying 
into the kitchen. Behind them was Wopsie, 
her hair standing up more than ever, for she 
had just finished tying it in rags. 

^What's the matter?" asked Mother Brown 
and Aunt Lu at the same time. 

"Oh, Bunny's gone!" wailed Sue. 

"He's in de dumb waiter," explained Mary. 

"Oh, did he fall?" cried Aunt Lu. 

"No'm, he jest got in to hab a ride, same as 
dat little boy who used to lib up stairs," Mary 
explained, '^e'll find him in de cellar aU 
right, Miss Baker." 

"Find who?" Sue wanted to know. 
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"Yo* brudder!" said Mary. "Now don't 
yo' all git skairt 'Case little Massa Bunny 
am suah gwine t' be all right." 

"I'll go and get him !" cried Aunt Lu. 

"And I'll go with you," said Mother 
Brown. 

"Oh, I'm coming too!" exclaimed Sue, 

"No. you stay here, dear," said her mother. 

"You stay here with Mary and Wopsie." 

Mrs. Brown and her sister, who was the 
aunt of Bunny and Sue, went down in the big 
elevator to the basement or cellar of the apart- 
ment house. And there they saw a strange 
sight. 

Bunny, whose clothes were all dusty, and 
whose hair was all topsy-turvy, was standing 
in front of the janitor, an iceman and a police- 
man. These three men were looking at the 
little boy who did not seem to know what to 
do or say. But he was not crying. He was too 
brave for that. 

"Oh, Bunny Brown!" cried his mother. 
'Why did you do it?" 

Bunny did not aufwer, but the policeman 
jQpiQikc^ and said : 
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"Is it all right, lady? Docs he belong 
here?*' 

"Oh, yes, he's my little boy," explained 
Mrs. Brown. 

"He rode down in the dumb waiter," Aunt 
Lu said. "You see he is visiting me, and he 
had never seen a dumb waiter before." 

^Well, he came down in one all right,'* 
said the iceman. "It was like this," he ex- 
plained to Aunt Lu. "After I sent up your 
piece of ice, Miss Baker, I stood here talking 
•to the janitor. All at once we heard the dumb 
waiter come down with a bang, and then we 
heard someone in it yelling. I thought it 
was a sneak-thief, or a burglar, for ycu know 
they often rob houses by going up in dumb 
waiters. 

"So I spoke to the janitor about it, and we 
called in the policeman who was going past 
We thought if it was a burglar weM sure have^ 
him. But when we opened the door there was 
only this little chap." 

! "I — I didn't mean to do it," said Bunny, 
as he saw them all looking at him. "I just 
wanted to get a ride, and then Sue was go* 
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uig to have one. But^ as soon as I got in, the 
dumb waiter went down so quick I couldn't 
stop.** 

"He sure did come down with a bump!** 
exclaimed the iceman. "I guess he was a lit* 
tie too heavy for it, or else the rope must have 
slipped. Anyhow he's not hurt much, except 
he's a bit mussed up.*' 

"Are you hurt, Bunny?" his mother asked 
him. 

"No'm," he answered. "Just bumped, 
that's all. I — I won't do it again." 

"No, you'd better not, because you might 
get hurt," said the policeman. 'Well," he 
added, "I might as well go along, for you 
have no burglars for me to arrest this day,'* 
and away he went 

Then the iceman went off, laughing, and 
Mrs. Brown and Aunt Lu took Bunny up to 
their apartment in tKe elevator. 

"This is nicer than the dumb waiter," Bun- 
ny said, as Henry took them up. "I was all 
scrunched up in that, and I got a awful hard 
bump." 

Mrs. Brown sighed. 
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"I^m sure I don't know what you will do 
next,*' she said. ^Tfou and Sue never do the 
same thing twice, so there's no use in telling 
you to be careful." 

"Oh, I won't get in any more dumb wait- 
ers," said Bunny, with a shake of his head. 
"They're too small, and they're too bumpy." 

Sue felt much better when she saw that 
Bunny was all right, and Mary gave each of 
the children a piece of cake, after which Wop- 
sie took them up to the roof, where an awning 
had been stretched to make shade, and there, 
high above the city streets, the two children 
had a sort of play-party. 

"I like it in the city; don't you. Bunny?" 
Mked Sue. 

'^es, I think it's fine at Aunt Lu's house," 
returned Bunny. "Don't you like it here, 
Wopsie?" 

'^es'm, I 8uah does. But I wishes a:s hsaw 
I could find mah folks, If s awful oice heab, 
an* Miss Baker suah does treat me mighty 
fine^ but Fd like to find mah own aunt'' 

**And don't you know where she is?' disked 
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*'No'in, I don't 'member much about it all,** 
said the colored girl, with a shake of her 
kinky head. "I lived down Souf , an' I s'pects 
dey got tired ob me down dere. Or else may- 
be dey didn't hab money 'nuff t* keep me. 
. Colored folks down Souf is terrible poor. 
They ain't rich, laik yo' Aunt Lu." 

"Aunt Lu is terrible rich," said Sue. **She^s 
got a diamond ring." 

"I knows dati" said Wopsie. 

"An' it was losted, like we was," Sue went 
on, "but Bunny, he found it in a lobster claw« 
And we had a Punch and Judy show." 

"I'd laik datf" exclaimed Wopsie, her eyes 
sparkling. 

"Maybe we could help you find your folks,** 
said Bunny. "We found Aunt Lu's diamond 
ring, and grandpa's horses, that the Gypsies 
took; so maybe we could find your folks, 
Wopsie." 

"I don't believe so," and the little colored 
girl shook her head. "Yo' all sees it was dis 
beah way. Somebody down Souf, what was 
takin' care ob me, got tired, and shipped me 
tup Norf here Dey didn't come wif me dey« 
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seVeSi but dey puts a piece ob paper on me, 
same laik I was a trunk, or a satchel. 

*Well, maybe it would a' bin all right, but 
dat piece ob paper come unpinned offen me, 
an' I got losted, same laik you'd lose a trunk. 
Only Miss Lu found me^ an' she's keepin' me, 
but she don't know who I belongs to, nohow.'^ 

"And is your aunt up here?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes'm, she's somewheres in New York,'^ 
and Wopsie waved her hand over the big city, 
down on which Sue and Bunny could look 
from the roof of the apartment house. 

"Well, maybe we can find her for you,'* 
said Bunny. "We'll try; won't we, Sue?" 

"Course we will, Bunny Brown." 

Just how he was going to do it Bunny 
Brown did not know. But he made up his 
mind that he would find Wopsie's aunt for 
her. And two or three times after that, when 
he and Sue happened to be out in the street, 
and saw any colored women, the children 
would ask them if they were looking for a 
little, lost colored girl named Wopsie. But 
of course the colored women knew nothing 
about the little piccaninnY. 
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*WelI, we'll have to ask somebody else," 
[Bunny would say, after each time, when he 
had not found an aunt for Wopsie. "We'll 
find her yet, Sue." 

'TTes," Sue would answer, "we will T* 

From the windows of Aunt Lu's house Bun- 
oy and Sue could look down on the street and 
see many strange sights. Oh 1 how many auto- 
mobiles there were in New York I 

There were big ones, and little ones, but 
there were more of the small kind, with little 
Ttd flags in front, than any other. 

"Those are called taxicabs," Aunt Lu told 
BUnny. "They are like the old cabs, drawn 
by horses. If a person wants to ride in a taxi- 
cab he just waves his hand to the men at the 
steering wheel," 

"And does he stop ?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes," answered Aunt Lu. 'The taxicab 
man stops." 

"And gives 'em a ride?" Sue wanted to 
know. 

"Yes, he takes them wherever they want to 

go.'' 
Bunny and Sue looked at each other« Their 
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eyes sparkled, and it is too bad Aunt Lu did 
not see them just then, or she might have said 
something that would have saved much 
trouble. But she was busy sewing, and she 
did not notice Bunny and Sue. 

The next day the two children slipped out 
into the hall, and went down to the street in 
the elevator. 

Once out in the street Bunny and Sue 
watched until they saw, coming along, one of 
the little taxicabs, with the red flag up, which 
meant that no one was having a ride in it just 
then. 

"Hi there!" called Bunny, holding up his 
hand to the man at the steering wheel. 

*Want a ride?" asked the man, as he swung 
his taxicab up to the curb. 

^TTes," answered Bunny, "My sister — Sue 
and I — ^we want a ride." 

"Where to?" asked the man, as he helped 
the children up inside the car. 

"Oh, we want a nice, long ride," said Bun- 
ny. "A nice, long ride; don't we, Sue?" 

"Yep," answered the little girL 



CHAPTER Xn 

BUNNY C«DERS DINNER 

Tou may think it strange that the man on 
the taxicab automobile would so quickly help 
Bunny Brown and his sister up into his ma« 
chine and give them a ride. And that, with-* 
out asking for any money. 

But it was not at all strange in New York, 
There are many children in that big city, and 
often they go about by themselvesi some who 
are no larger than Bunny and Sue. They get 
used to looking out for themselves, Icam how 
to make their way about, and they often go 
in taxicabs alone. 

So the automobile man thought nothing of 
it when Bunny said he wanted a ride. The 
automobile man just thought the children's 
father, or mother, had sent them out to go 
somewhere. 

"And so you want a long ride," repeated 
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the automobile mani as he closed the door 60 
Bunny or Sue would not fall out when ho 
started. "How about Central Park? Do you 
want to go there?" 

"Do we want to go to Central Park, Sue?^ 
asked Bunny. 

"Is they elephants there, like a circus?^ 
asked the little girL 

"Is they?" Bunny asked of the automobile 
man. 

^^es, there are some animals in the park« 
Not as many as up in the Bronx Zoo, but that'sr 
a little too far for me to go. I'll take you to 
Central Park if you say so." 

"Please do," begged Bunny. 'We want to 
see the animals. We were in a circus once, 
Sue and I were. Our dog was a blue striped 
tiger, and we had a green painted calf, for a 
zebra." 

"That must have been .some circus!" laugh- 
ed the automobile man, as he got up on his 
seat, and took hold of the steering wheeL 
•Well, here we go I" 

And away went the automobile, taking Sue 
and Bunny off to Central Park, and thfic 
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mother and Aunt Lu didn't know a thing 
about it I 

"Isn't this nice, Sue?" asked Bunny, when 
they had ridden on for a few blocks. 

'Tes,** answered Sue. "I like it. But I 
wish we had our dog Splash here with us, 
Bunny." 

"Yes, it would be fine P* Bunny said. 

Speaking of the circus had made Sue think 
about Splash, who was far away, at home in 
Bellemere. 

The taxicab wound in and out among other 
cabs, horses and wagons of all sorts. Now it 
would have to go slowly, through some crowd- 
ed street, and again the children were mov* 
mg swiftly, when there was room to speed. 

"He's a awful nice man to give us a ride 
like this/' said Bunny to Sue. 

"Yes; isn't he?" answered the little girl. 
^There's lots of people getting rides. Bunny; 
sceP' 

Indeed there were many other taxicabs, and 
other automobiles on the streets of New York, 
but Bunny and Sue looked most often at the 
taxicabs like their own. 
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"There must be a awful lot of nice men, 
like ours, in New York," Bunny went on. 
And, mind you, neither he nor Sue thought 
they would have to pay for their automobile 
ride. They just thought you got in one of the 
taxicabs, and rode as far as you liked, lor 
nothing. 

Pretty soon they were at Central Park. 

"Now where shall I take you?" asked the 
man. 

"Down by a elephant," spoke up Sue. 

"Are you sure your mother will let you go?^' 
asked the taxicab man. He felt he must, in 
a way, look after the children. 

"Oh, yes," said Bunny. "Mother would let 
us« She likes us to see animals. She lets us 
have a circus whenever we like." 

Bunny and Sue had on nice clothes, and the 
chauffeur knew they had come from a street 
where many rich persons lived, so he was sure 
if the children did not have with them the 
money to pay him, that their folks would set* 
tie his bill. 

"You can get out here, and walk along diat 
path,'' he said, stopping his machine on tf 
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roadway. "Then you can see the elephant, the 
lion and the tiger. 1*11 wait for you here." 

Hand in hand, Bunny and Sue went to the 
place in Central Park where the animals are 
kept It was not far from where the automo- 
bile had stopped, out on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and Bunny looked back, several times, 
as he and his sister went down the steps, to 
make sure he would know the place to find the 
automobile again, when he wanted to go 
home. 

"Oh, there's a elephant I" cried Sue, as, 
walking along, her hand in Bunny's, she saw 
one of the big animals, just stuffing some hay 
into his mouth with his trunk. It was a warm 
(day, and the elephant was out in the "back 
yard" of his cage. In the winter he was kept 
in the elephant house, where the people could 
look at him standing behind "^e heavy iron 
bars, but in summer he was allowed to go out 
of doors, though his yard had a fence of big 
iron bars all around it 

"I wish we had some peanuts to give him,** 
laid Sue. 

*Well, I haven't any money," answered 
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Bunny. "Anyhow, if I had, Sue, IM rather 
buy us each a loUypop. The elephant has hay 
to eat" 

"Yes, I know," said Sue. "But I like to sec 
him pick up peanuts with his trunk." 

However, they had no money, so they could 
not feed peanuts to the elephant Some other 
children, though, had bought bags of the nuts, 
and these they tossed in to the big animal. 
There was a sign on his yard, which said no 
one must feed the animals, but no one stopped 
die children, so Suq did see, after all, the ele- 
phant chewing the roasted nuts. 

Fo'r some time Bunny and Sue watched 
the elephants. There were two of them, and, 
after a while, a keeper came into the yard, 
and handed a large mouth organ to the biggest 
elephant The wise creature held it in his 
trunk, and, to the surprise of Sue and her 
brother, began to blow on the mouth organ, 
making music, though of course the elephant 
could not play a regular tune. 

"Oh, isn't he smart. Bunny!" cried Sue. 

"He — ^he's a regular circus elephant!" Bun- 
ny cried "I like him I" 
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The other children, who had come to Cen- 
tral Park, also enjoyed seeing the big ele- 
phant eat peanuts, and play a mouth organ. 

"I^d like to see some monkeys," said Bunny, 
after a bit, when the elephant seemed to have 
gone to sleep standing up, for elephants do 
deep that way. 

"The monkeys are over in that house," a 
boy told Bunny, pointing to a brown building 
not far from the elephant's cage and yard. 

"Oh, let's go!" cried Sue. 

Soon she and her brother were watching 
the monkeys do funny tricks, climb up the 
sides of their cage, eat peanuts and pull each 
other's tails and ears. 

Bunny and ^ue spent some time in Central 
Park, looking at the different animals. There 
was one, almost as big as an elephant, only not 
so talK He was called a hippopotamus, and 
he swam in a tank of water, next door to a pool 
in which lived some mud turtles and alliga- 
tors. When the hippopotamus opened his 
mouth it looked big enough to hold a wash- 

tub* 

"Oh I" cried Sue, as she saw tiiis. "I 
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wouldn't like htm to bite mt^ would ytm^ 
Bunny?" 

^No, I guess notP' said the little boy« 

But there was no danger that the hippopot- 
amus would bite anyone, for he was behind 
big, strong, iron bars, and could not get ouL 
There was also a baby hippopotamus, swim* 
ming around in a tank with the mother. 

Bunny and Sue saw many other animals in 
Central Park, and then, as he was getting 
hungry, and as he began to think his mother 
might be wondering where he was. Bunny 
said to Sue that they had better go back home. 

"All right," Sue answered. "I'm tired, 
too." 

They went back to where they had left fht 
automobile taxicabu 

^^ell, did you see enough?" the man asked 
them. 

"Yes," Bunny answered, "and now we want 
to go home, if you please." 

"All right," said the man. He knew just 
where to take Bunny and Sue, for he remem* 
bered where he had found them, right in 
front of Aunt Lu's house. So the two chil- 
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drcn did not get lost this time, though^ they 
had gone a good way from home. 

"Thank you very much," said Bunny as he 
and Sue got out 

The automobile man laughed, as Bunny 
and Sue started up the front steps, and then he 
called to them: 

"Wait a minute, little ones, I must have 
some money for giving you a ride." 

"Oh!" exclaimed Bunny, "I— I thought 
you gave folks rides for nothing, Wopsie 
said you did." 

"Well, I don't know who Wopsie is," said 
the cab man, "but I can't afford to ride any- 
one around for nothing. YouM better tell 
your mother that I must be paid." 

"Oh, I'll tell her," said Sue. "Mother or 
Aunt Lu will pay you." 

"I'll come up with you I guess," said the 
automobile man, and he rode up in the ele- 
vator with Bunny and Sue. 

And you can guess how surprised Mrs. 
Brown and Aunt Lu were when the two chil- 
dren came in. 

"Oh, where have you been?" cried Mother 
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Brown, "WeVc been looking all over foe 
you; up on the roof, down in the basement, 
out in the street — and Wopsic was just going, 
to ask the policeman on this block if be had 
seen you. Where have you been?" 

"Riding," answered Bunny. 

"Up in Central Park, to see a elephant,'^ 
added Sue. 

"And we had a good time," Bunny went on. 

"And now the automobile man wants some 
money, and we haven't any so you must pay 
him. Mother," said Sue. 

'We — we thought we were riding for noth- 
ing," Bunny explained. 

Mrs. Brown and Aunt Lu looked at the 
automobile man, who smiled, and told how 
the children had called to him, and asked him 
to give them a long ride. 

"Which I did," he said. "I thought their 
folks had maybe sent them to get the air, as 
folks often do here, and — ^" 

"Oh, it isn't your fault," said Mrs. Brown. 
^I'U pay you for the children's ride, of course 
But oh, dear! Bunny, you musn't do 
again." 
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"No'm, I won't," Bunny said. "But wc had 
R nice ride." 

Mrs. Brown gave the taxicab man some 
money, and thanked him for having taken 
gpod care of the children. Then Wopsie did 
net have to go to tell the policeman, for Bun- 
fiy and Sue were safe home again. 

"I wonder what they'll do next?" said Mrs, 
Brown. 

"No one knows," answered Aunt Lu. 

But, for several days after this, Bunny and 
Sue did nothing to cause any tro^^ble. They 
went with their aunt and mother to different 
places about New York in Aunt Lu's automo- 
bile, Wopsie sometimes going with them. 
Several times Bunny or Sue asked colored 
persons they met if they were looking for a 
little lost colored girl, but no one seemed to 
be. 

"Never mind, Wopsie," Bunny would say. 
"Some time we'll find your folks." 

"Yes'm, I wishes as how yo* all would," 
Wopsie would answer. 

Bunny and Sue liked it very much at Aunt 
Lu's city home. They had many good timea. 
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And that reminds me; I must tell you about 
the time Bunny ordered a queer dinner fof 
himself and Sue. 

The children had been out with Wopsic 
for a walk, and when they came back to Aunt 
Lu's house it was such a nice day that Bunny 
and Sue did not want to go in. 

**Let us stay out a while, Wopsie," Bunny 
begged. 

"Well, don't go 'way from in front, an' yo* 
all can stay," Wopsie said. So Bunny and 
Sue sat on the side of the big stone steps, in 
front of Aunt Lu's house. 

They really did not intend to go away, but 
when they saw a fire engine dashing down the 
street, whistling and puffing out black smoke^ 
they just couldn't stand still. 

"Let's go and see the fire!" cried Bunny« 

"Come on !'' agreed Sue. 

But it was only a little fire, after all, though 
quite a crowd gathered. It was upstairs in a 
store, and it was soon out. Bunny and Sue 
started back, for they had not come far. They 
were getting so they knew their way around 
pretty well now. 
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As they passed a restaurant, or place to eat, 
they saw, in the window, a man baking grid- 
dle cakes on a gas stove. He would let the 
cakes brown on one side, toss them up in the 
air, making them turn a somersault, catch 
them on a flat spoon, and then they would 
brown on the other side. 

'*Oh Bunny P* cried Sue. * Wouldn't you 
like some of those?" 

"I would," said Bunny. "Come on in and 
we'll have some. I'm hungry I" 

He and Sue went into the restaurant, and 
sat down at one of the tables. A girl, with a 
big white apron on over her black dress, 
brought them each a glass of water and a 
napkin, and said : 

*Well, children, what do you want?" 

'We want dinner," said Bunny. 'We're 
hungry, and we want some of diosc cakes the 
man in the window is baking." 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE STRAY DOG 



The girl waitress in the restaurant smiled 
at Bunny Brown and his sister Sue. They 
seemed too small to be going about, ordering 
meals for themselves, but then the girl knew 
that in New York people do not live as they 
do in other cities, or in the country. Many 
New York persons never eat a meal at home, 
nor do their children. They go out to hotels^ 
restaurants or boarding houses. 

And perhaps this girl thought Bunny and 
Sue might be the children of some family who 
had rooms near the restaurant, and who went 
out to their meals. So she just asked them: 

^*Are cakes the only things you want?" 

"Oh, no, well want more than that^" said 
Bunny. "But we want the cakes first; don't 
wc. Sue?" 

"Yep," Sue answered. "I like pancakttu 
And I want some syrup on mine." 

199 
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•*So do 1 1" cried Bunny. 

"I'll bring you some maple syrup when I 
bring you the cakes/' the girl said as, with a 
smile, she went up to the front of the restau- 
rant to tell the white-capped cook in the win- 
dow to bake a plate of cakes for each of the 
children. 

Several other persons in the restaurant 
smiled at Bunny and Sue, as they sat there 
waiting for the cakes. They seemed such lit- 
tle tots to be all alone. But Bunny and Sue 
knew what they were doing. At least they 
thought they did, and they were not at all 
bashful. 

When the hot cakes were brought to them 
they spread on some butter, poured the maple 
syrup over their plates, out of the little silver 
pitchers, and began to eat 

'They're awful good, aren't they, Bunny?'* 
asked Sue, as she took up the last piece of 
her third cake. 

"Yep," he answered. "I like 'em/' 

"Let's have some more," Sue saM. 

"No, let's have something else," said Bun- 
ny. "I'm hot now." 
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"Oh, then wc ought to have ice-cream* 
cried Sue. "You know the other night, when 
Aunt Lu and mother were so warm, they had 
ice-cream." 

"Then we'll have some,'* agreed Bunny. 

"Anything else?" asked the waitress girl| 
coming up to their table. 

"Ice-cream, please — ^two plates," ordered 
Bunny. Soon he and Sue were eating the cold 
dessert. As they were taking up the last spoon^ 
fuls they saw the waitress girl, at the next 
table carrying a large piece of red watermelon 
to a man. 

"Oh, Bunny I" cried Sue. "I want some of 
that!" 

"So do I !" exclaimed Bunny. * We'll have 
some." 

And so, after the ice-cream, they ordered 
watermelon. 

"Do you think it will be good for you?** 
asked the waitress girl. 

"Oh, yes, we like it," said Bunny. That 
was all he thought of — just then. 

The ice-cream had been cold, and so was 
the watermelon, for it had been on the ice^ 
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and by the time they had finished that Bunny 
and Sue were quite chilled through. 

"Now I'd like to be warm again," said Sue, 
""Let's have some more hot cakes, Bunny." 

"All right," agreed her brother. He waved 
his hand to the waitress girl. 

"Some more hot cakes!" ordered Bunny. 

The girl laughed and said: 

"I guess you tots had better not eat any 
more. I'll call the manager, and ask him if 
he thinks it safe." 

A man, with a black moustache and red 
icheeks, came up to the table. 

*What is it?" he asked. The waitress girl 
explained. At the same time she put down on 
the table, by Bunny's plate, two little cards, 
with some numbers on them, and some round 
holes punched near the numbers. 

*We want some hot cakes, 'cause the ice- 
cream and watermelon made us so cold," Bun- 
ny said. 

"How much money have you?" asked the 
manager, who is the man who sees that every- 
one gets enough to eat, and then that they 
pay for it. 
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"Money?" cried Bunny Brown. "Money?*' 

"Yes, you must have money to pay for what 
you eat," the man said. 

"IVe five cents," explained Sue. "My 
mother gave it to me for a toy balloon, but I 
didn't spend it yet." 

"IVe four cents," said Bunny, reaching into 
his pocket, and bringing out four pennies. "I 
had five cents," he explained, "but I spent a 
penny for a loll3rpop." 

He shoved the four pennies over toward the 
girl. Sue began looking in her pocket for 
her five cent piece. 

"I*m afraid you won't have enough money," 
the manager said. "But if you tell me where 
you live, and give me the name of your father, 
I'll call him up on the telephone, and let him 
know you are here." 

"Oh, our daddy's away off," said Bunny.: 
"But you can talk to Aunt Lu on the tele- 
phone. She's got one. My mother is with 
her. She'll buy some cakes for us." 

* What's your aunt's name?" the manager 
wanted to know. 

"Aunt Lu!" said Sue. 
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"Aunt Lu Baker," added Bunny. 

"All right. 1*11 call her up," said the man, 
smiling. "And I don't believe you had bet-^ 
ter cat any more griddle cakes. You might 
be made ill. Give them some dry, sweet 
crackers, and a glass of milk," he said to the 
girl. "That won't hurt them." 

Bunny and Sue liked the crackers very 
much. They were eating away, having a fine 
time, when, all at once, into the restaurant 
came Mrs. Brown. 

"Oh, Mother!" cried Bunny, as he saw her. 
"Are you hungry too? Sit down by us and 
cat I We had a fine meal, didn't we, Sue?" 

"Yep," answered the little girl. "The icc^ 
cream and watermelon is awful good, Moth* 
cr!" 

"Yes, I suppose it is," and Mrs. Brown 
could not help smiling. "But you musn't come 
in restaurants, and order meals like this, Bun« 
liy Brown, without having money to pay fot 
them. It isn't right!" 

"I — I thought I had money enough,'* and 
Bunny looked at his four pennies. 

The manager laughed. He had found 
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Aunt Lu's name in the telephone book, and 
had talked to her, telling her about Bunny and 
Sue. And then, as the restaurant was just 
around the corner from Aunt Lu's house, 
Mrs. Brown had hurried there to get her chil- 
dren. 

She paid for what they had eaten, and took 
them back with her. The waitress girl smiled, 
80 did the manager, and so did many persons 
in the restaurant, who had seen Bunny and 
Sue eating. 

"Don't ever do anything like this again. 
Bunny," said Mrs. Brown. 

"I won't," Bunny promised. "But we went 
to the fire, and wc were awful hungry; weren't 
we, Sue?" 

"Yes, we was. And the hot cakes was good.^ 

"Oh dear!" sighed Mrs. Brown. "I won- 
3er what it will be next." 

But even Bunny Brown and his sister Sue 
did not know. 

For several weeks the two children stayed 
tt Aunt Lu's city home. They had more good 
times, and often went with their mother or 
Aunt Lu to the moving pictures. Then, too« 
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there was much to see on the city streets, and 
Bunny and Sue never grew tired of looking 
at the strange sights. Daddy Brown wrote 
letters, saying he was so busy, looking after 
his boat business, that he could not come to see 
them for a long time. 

"Does he say how Splash, our dog, is?" ask- 
ed Bunny, when part of one of his father's let- 
ters had been read to him and Sue. 

"Yes, Daddy says Splash is all right, but 
lonesome," Mrs. Brown answered. 

"I wish we had Splash here with us," sighed 
Sue. 

"So do I," echoed her brother. 

After that, whenever they saw a dog out in 
the street, they looked anxiously at him, t$^ 
pecially if he looked like Splash. And one 
day, when Bunny and Sue had gone down to 
the corner of their street, to listen to another 
hurdy-gurdy hand-piano, they saw a big yel- 
low dog running about, sniffing at some muddy 
water in a puddle in the sidewalk, as though 
he wanted a drink. 

"Oh, look at that dog!" cried Bunny to Sue; 
*He's thirsty 1" 
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'^He looks as nice as Splash, only, of course, 
it isn't Splash," Sue said. 

"Maybe we could take him," said Bunny* 
"Let's try. Then we'll have a city dog and a 
country dog, too." 

Sue was willing, and she and Bunny walked 
up to the stray dog. 

"Come here I" called Bunny, just as he used 
to call to Splash. 

The dog looked up. He seemed to like chil- 
dren, for he came straight to Bunny and Sue. 

"Oh, he's got a nice collar on," said Sue. 
"Let's take him to Aunt Lu's, Bunny, and give 
him a nice drink of water." 

"All right," agreed Bunny. *We will." 
Then, each with a hand on the dog's collar, 
Bunny and Sue walked along with the nice 
animal, whose red tongue hung out of his 
mouth, for the dog had^ been running, and was 
quite hot 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE RAGGED MAN 



**COME on, nice dog!" coaxed Sue, for as 
tiie children came nearer to the house where 
Aunt Lu lived, the animal seemed to want to 
turn back and run away. 

*Tes, don't be afraid," said Bunny. 'We'll 
give you something nice to eat, and some cold 
water." 

Whether the dog understood what Bunny 
and Sue said to him, or whether he was thirsty 
and hungry and hoped to get something to eat; 
I do not know. Some dogs seem to know ev- 
erything you say to them, and certainly this 
one was very wise. So he walked on willingly 
with the two children. 

"Do you think we can keep him?" asked 
Sue. 

"I guess so," answered her brother. "He's 
my dog, 'cause I saw him first" 

188 
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"Isn't he half mine?'* Sue wanted to know« 

"Nope, he's all mine I" and Bunny took a 
jSrmer grasp on the dog's collar. 

"Well, I don't care I" cried Sue, stamping 
her foot, which she sometimes did when she 
was getting angry. "Half of our dog Splash 
at home is mine, and I don't see why I can't 
have half of this one." 

"Nope, you can't I" cried Bunny. He hard- 
ly ever acted this way toward his sister. Gen- 
erally he gave her half of everything. "I want 
all this dog," Bunny said. "I'm going to train 
him to be a circus animal, and if a girl owns 
part of a dog she don't want him to run, or get 
muddy or anything like that." 

'*Oh, Bunny Brown!" cried Sue. "I don't 
care if he does get muddy. I want him to be 
a circus dog, too. So please can't I have half 
of him? I'll take the tail end for my half, or 
the head end half or down the middle, just 
like we do with Splash I" 

"Well," and Bunny seemed to be thinking 
about it "Maybe I'll let you have half of 
him. Sue. But you've got to let me train your 
half the same as mine, to be a circus dog." 
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'Tes, Bunny, I will. Oh, isn't he a nice 
dog I" and she patted him on the head. The 
dog wagged his tail and seemed happy. 

Into the apartment house hall walked the 
children, leading the stray dog they had found 
in the street. The elevator was not open, be- 
ing on one of the upper floors, and Bunny 
pushed the button that rang the bell, which 
told Henry, the colored elevator boy, that 
someone was on the lower floor, waiting to be 
taken up. 

When Henry came down in the queer iron 
cage that slid up and down, he looked first at 
Bunny, then at Sue, and then at the dog. 

^ What yo' all want?'* asked the colored boy, 
smiling and showing his big, white teeth. 

"We want to ride up to Aunt Lu's house," 
answered Bunny. 

"We got a new dog, Henry," said Sue. 

Henry shook his head. 

"I'll take you little folks up to yo' aunt's 
house," he said, "but I can't take up dat 
dawg." 

*Why not?" asked Bunny. "Is he too 
heavy? 'Cause if he is, Henry, we'll go up 
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with you first, and you can bring the dog up 
alone* WeUl wait for him up stairs." 

Once more the elevator boy shook his head. 

"No, sah! I can't do it I" he exclaimed. 

"Is you afraid, Henry?" asked Sue, putting 
her head down on the dog's back. "Is you 
afraid he'll bite you, Henry? He won't. He's 
as nice a dog as Splash is, the one we have at 
home. He won't bite, Henry." 

"No, Miss Sue. I ain't askeered ob dat," 
said Henry, with another smile. "But yo' all 
can't bring no dawgs in heahl It ain't al- 
lowed, nohow I" 

"You mean we can't bring a dog in the 
house?" asked Bunny. 

"Yes, sah!" Henry exclaimed. "Dat's it 
De man what owns dis house done gib strict 
orders dat no dogs or cats or parrots can come 
in, an' I got t' keep 'em out. Yo' all jest go 
up an' ast yo' Aunt Lu 'bout it." 

"Shall we?" asked Sue, as she looked down 
at the dog. 

^TTes," said Bunny. "But, of course, Henry \ 
ought to know. But we've got to give this 
dog something^to eat and drink, Sue, 'cause we 
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promised we would. So weMl just leave hiA 
down here, and go up and tell Aunt Lu. We 
can do that; can't we, Henry?" Bunny asked. 

"Oh, yes. Bunny. Yo* all kin do daL I'll 
jest tie de dawg down here in de hall, an' yo^ 
all kin go ast yo* Aunt Lu." 

The dog did not seem to mind being tied 
and left alone. Henry fastened him with a 
cord, and the dog lay down on the cool mar- 
ble floor, while the colored boy took the two 
children up in the elevator. 

"Oh, Bunny r' said Sue, in a whisper, as 
they were waiting for their aunt's maid, or for 
Wopsie, to open the door of the hall. "Oh, 
Bunny, I know what we could do." 

**What?" Bunny wanted to know. 

Sue looked around, and seeing that Henry 
had gone down in his elevator, she said: 

"We could have walked our new dog up the 
stairs. We didn't need to bring him up in the 
elevator. Then Henry wouldn't have seen 
him." 

"Yes, but he'd hear him when he barks. If 
they won't let us keep our new dog here w« 
can take him to Central Park, Sue." 
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'What for, Bunny?' 

'*To put him in a cage until we go home. 
Then we can take him with us to play with 
Splash." 

"Oh, maybe we could !" cried Sue, clapping 
her hands. 

By this time Wopsie had opened the door. 

"Well, where yo' chilluns bin?" she asked. 
'TTo' ma an* yo* aunt Lu am gettin* worried 
^ •boutyo\" 

"We found a dog I" cried Bunny. " A real 
dog!" 

"And he's down stairs," said Sue. "Henry 
won't bring him up on the elevator, but it 
isn't 'cause Henry's afraid. They won't let 
dogs live in here, he says. Don't they, Aunt 
Lu?" 

"Don't they what, Sue?" asked Miss Baker, 
coming into the room just then. 

"Dogs," answered Bunny. *Wc found a: 
nice dog. Aunt Lu, and we want to keep him, 
but Henry won't let us," and he told all that 
had happened. 

"No, I am sorry," said Aunt Lu. "They 
don't allow any dogs, cats or parrots in this 
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building. Tou see they think persons who 
have no pets would be bothered by those ani- 
mals of the neighbors. I'm sorry, Bunny and 
Sue, but you can't have the dog. One is 
enough) anyhow, and you have Splash.*' 

"Yes, but he's away off home," said BuH'^ 
ny. 

"Never mind, dears. Vm sorry, but I 
haven't any place for a dog, or a cat or even a 
parrot" 

Bunny and Sue thought for a moment 
Then Bunny asked : 

"Could you keep a monkey, Aunt Lu?" 

"Gracious goodness, no I" cried his aunt "I 
should hope not! A monkey would be worse 
than a dog, a cat or a parrot I hope you don't 
think of bringing a monkey home. Bunny." 

"Oh, no'm. I was just wondering what we'd 
do if a hand-organ man gave us a monkey." 

Mrs. Brown and Aunt Lu laughed. 

"Well, I hope a hand-organ man won't give 
you a monkey," said Bunny's mother, "but, if 
one does, you'll have to say that you're much 
obliged, but that you can't keep it" 

"Well," broke in Sue, "can we give this dog 
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something to eat and drinks Annt Lu? We 
promised him some." 

•Tcft, you can do that Poor dog, he's prol> 
ably a stray one, and will be glad of a meaL 
Mary will get you some cold meat and a pail 
of water, and you can take it down to the poor 
dog* But don't invite him up here. Bunny 
dear.'' 

The children were sorry they could not 
keep the dog they had found in the street, but 
perhaps it was better not to have him. They 
gave him the water and meat, standing with 
Henry in the lower hall while the animal ate 
and drank. Then the elevator boy loosened 
the string from the dog's collar. 

"Run along now!" called Henry, and the 
dog with a bark, and a wag of his tail^ trotted 
o£F down the street. 

"He's happy, anyhow," remarked Sue. 
"Dogs is always happy when they wag their 
tails; aren't they Bunny?" 

"I guess so. Well, what will we do next?" 

That question was answered for Bimny and 
Sue when they went up stairs again. Fot 
Wopsie was waiting to take them to a mo?^ 
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ing picture show not far away. There Bunny 
and Sue had a good time the rest of the after* 
noon* 

It was two or three da3rs after this that, ts 
Bunny and Sue were walking up and down 
on the sidewalk in front of Aunt Lu's house, 
waiting for Wopsie to come down and go with 
them to another moving picture show, the two 
children saw, walking along, a very ragged 
man. And, as they watched him, they saw the 
poor man stoop over a can of ashes on the 
street, and take from it a piece of dried bread, 
which he began to eat as though very hungry 
indeed* 

^'Oh, Bunnyl Look at thatP cried Sue. 

•What is it?" asked the little boy. 

^niiat man I He's so hungry he took bread 
out of the ash can." 

"He must be terrible hungry," said Bunny« 
•'Oh, Sue, I know what we caa do 1" 

*^Whatr 

^\/c can get him something to eat,** said 
Bunny. ^*I heard Aunt Lu say she didn^t 
know what she was going to do with all the 
meat left over from dinner. This man would 
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like it) I'm sure. We can ask htm up to Aunt 
Lu's rooms. Shq'll feed him." 

"All right," cried Sue, always ready to da 
what Bunny did. 

"WcUl ask him. But we won't take him up 
in the elevator, Sue," Bunny went on, 

"Why not?" 

" 'Cause maybe Henry won't let him come 
up, same as he wouldn't let the dog we found. 
We'll walk up the stairs with the man.^ 

"It — it's awful far," said Sue, with a sigh, 
as she thought of the ten flights. Once she 
and Bunny, just for fun, had walked up thenu 
It took a long while. 

"Well, I'll walk up with the ragged man,** 
said Bunny. 'TTou can ride up in the elevator. 
Sue, and tell Aunt Lu we're coming, so sho 
can have something to eat all ready." 

"All right," agreed Sue. "That will be 
nice I" 

Then she and Bunny started toward the 
ragged man who was poking about in the ash 
can with a long stick, as though looking for 
more pieces of bread* 



CHAPTER XV 

BUNNY GOES FISHING 

••Are you hungryi Mr. Man?'* asked. Bun* 
fiy, standing, with his sister Sue^ behind the 
ragged man. ''Arc you hungry?** 

The man turned quickly, and seeing it wat 
only two little children, he smiled. 

"Yes, I am hungry,*' he said. "I guess you'd 
be hungry, too, if you hadn*t had any break* 
fast, or dinner or supper, except what you 
picked out of the ashes.** 

"My Aunt Lu will give you something to 
cat,** said Sue. "You*re going to walk up 
stairs with Bunny, so Henry, the elevator boy, 
won*t see you. You don*t mind walking, do 
you?** 

"Not if I get something to eat,** and the maa 
chewed on a piece of the dried bread. 

"Oh, Aunt Lu will give you lotsP* prorn^ 
ised Sue. "She*s got plenty of meat left oyet 

14S 
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from dinner, I hearci her say so. But joa 
can't go in the elevator. Henry wouldn't let 
^ us take up a dog we found." 

"Course you're not a dog," Bunny explain- 
ed quickly, "but they don't let dogs or cats 
or parrots, or I guess monkeys, up in this 
place, so maybe they wouldn't let you. But I 
don't know about that Only I'll walk up 
stairs with you, and get you something to eat" 

"And I'll go on ahead and tell Aunt Lu 
you're coming," said Sue. *Then Henry 
won't see you in his elevator. Go on, Bunny." 

"Come along," said the little fellow, hold- 
ing out his hand to the ragged man. Even 
though he was ragged he seemed clean. 

"Oh, I guess I'd better not go up with you, 
little ones," the man said. "I'm not dressed 
nice enough to go in there," and he looked 
up at the fine, big apartment house in which 
lived Aunt Lu. "If there was a back door 
I'd go round to that," he said, "but they don't 
have back doors to city houses. I'm not used 
to being a tramp, and begging, either," he said« 
"But I've been sick, and I can't get any work^ 
tnd I don't want to beg." 
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^'Aunt Lu likes to help people,'' said Bun- 
ny, *^and so does my mother. You come oa 
up stairs with me and I'll get you something 
to eat. Sue, you go in first, and get Henry to 
take you up in the elevator. Then Henry 
won't see me and this man come in, and he 
can't stop us." 

"All right," agreed Sue. So, while Bunny 
stayed outside, with the ragged man, Sue went 
into the hall, and rang the elevator bell. 

"Hello I" exclaimed Henry, as he opened 
the sliding door for Sue. "Where's Bunny?" 

"Oh, he's coming," Sue said. 

*rrhen I'll wait for him," said Henry. 

"Oh, no I You needn't!" Sue exclaimed. 
"Maybe he won't be in for a long time. I 
want to go up right away, to tell Aimt Lu she's 
going to have company." 

"Company I" cried Henry. "If company is 
comin', I'll wait and take 'em up." 

"No, please don't!" begged Sue. •Take me 
up right away, and then you can come down 
again." She did not want Henry to wait there 
in the lower hall, with his elevator, and see 
Bunny going up the stairs with the ragged 
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man. Sue wanted to get Henry safely out bf 
the way. 

**A11 right TU take you up/' promised 
Henry, and, a second later, Sue was shooting 
Upward in the elevator car. 

**Comc on now* We can get in without 
Henry's seeing us I" called Bunny to the rag* 
ged man. ^^It's a long walk, but Sue and I 
did it once," 

"Say, I'm much obliged to you," said the 
tramp, for that's what he was. "But maybe 
I'd better not go in. They might arrest me.'* 

"No they won't — ^not while I'm with you,** 
Bunny said. "I'll tell a policeman you're 
going up to my Aunt Lu's. She's got lots to 
eat." 

And so Bunny and the ragged man began 
the long climb up the stairs, while Sue rode 
in the elevator. She, of course, was the first 
to reach her aunt's rooms. Wopsie let Siw 
in. 

"Oh, Aunt Lu!" cried Sue. "The hungry^ 
ragged man's coming. He ate bread out o( 
the ash can, and he hasn't had any breakfast^ 
dinner or suppen Bunny's walking up stairs 
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with him^ 80 Henry won^t see him, 'cause 
Henry, maybe, wouldn't let him ride in the 
elevator. But he's awful hiugry, so please 
give him some of that meat!" 

For a moment Aunt La stared at Sue, and 
10 did Mrs. Brown. 

''Bless my stars P' cried Aunt Lu, after a 
bit **What does the child mean?" 

''It's the ragged man," Sue explained. 
^Bunny's bringing him up the stairs," and 
then the little girl told her aunt and mother 
all about it 

"But, Sue, dearl Tou musn't bring strange 
men in the house," said her mother. 

"Oh, he was so hiugry and ragged 1" cried 
the little girL 

"She meant all right," remarked Aunt Lu* 
"I dare say it is some poor tramp. There are 
many of them in New York. I'll give him 
something to eat Is Bunny bringing him 
here?" 

"Yes, Aunt Lu. Bunny's walking up the 
•tairs with him, so Henry won't see him, and 
put him out, like he did our dog that we 
found." 
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Aunt Lu and Mother Brown laughed at 
thisy but Sue did not mind. Soon there came 
a ring at Aunt Lu's hall belL She opened the 
door herself, and saw, standing there, Bunny 
and the ragged man. 

**Here he is !" Bunny cried. '*I got him up 
stairs all right, but he slipped on one step. I 
didn't let him fall, though, and Henry didn^f 
see us. He's hungry. Aunt Lu." , 

The ragged man took off his ragged cap» 

"I'm sorry about this, lady," he said to Aunt 
Lu. "But the little boy would have it that I 
come up with him. He said you'd give me a 
meal, but I don't like to trouble you — ^^ 

*^h, I'm glad to help you," said Aunt Lu. 
•Wait a minute and I'll hand you out some- 
thing to eat" 

"Come on in I" said Bunny, who did not see 
why the ragged man should be left standing 
in the halL 

' "No, little chap, I'll wait here," said the 
man. A few minutes later he was drinking a 
bowl of coffee Mary, the colored cook, 
brought him, and he was given a bag of bread 
land meat, with a piece of cake. 
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**It^s mighty good of you, lady,** said the 
ragged man, as he started to walk down the 
stairs again* 

^TTou can thank the children," said Aunt 
Lu with a smile, as she gave the man some 
money. "And you needn't walk down* I'll 
ring for the elevator for you." 

"Oh, no'm, I'd rather walk. I'm stronger 
now I've had that coffee. I'll walk down. 
The elevator boy wouldn't want me in his 
car. I'll walk." 

Down he started, not so hungry now, though 
as ragged as ever. And, too, Aunt Lu had 
given him money enough to last him for a 
few days, until he could find work to ears 
money for himself, 

"But, Bunny and Sue, please don't ask any 
more ragged men up without first coming to 
tell me," said Aunt Lu with a smile. "I like 
to be kind to all poor persons, but you see I 
live in a house with many other families, and 
some of them might not like to have tramps 
come up here. However, you meant all rights 
only come and tell me or your mother firstt 
after this." 
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**I will," promised Bunny. "But he was 
awful hungry; wasn't he?" 

"I guess he was, and I'm glad we could help 
him. But now Wopsie is ready to take you to 
the moving pictures. Run along." 

Bunny and Sue had another good time at 
the pictures. They saw the play of Cinder- 
ella, and liked it very much. After they came 
out they went to a drug store, and had ice- 
cream. 

One day Aunt Lu said to Bunny and Sue : 

"How would you like to go to the aqua* 
rium?" 

"What's that?" asked Bunny. "Is it like a 
moving picture show?" 

*Well, it is moving, and it is a show,'* an- 
swered Aunt Luy with a smile. "But it is not 
exactly pictures. It is a big building down 
at the end of New York City, in a place called 
Battery Park, and in the building are tanks 
and pools, where live fish are swimming 
around. There are also seals, alligators and 
turtles. Would you like to go to see that?" 

Bunny and Sue thought they would, very 
much, and a little later, with their mother 
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and Aunt Lu, they were in the aquarium. All 
around the building, which was in the shape 
of a circle, were glass tanks, in which big and 
little fish could be seen swimming about In 
white tile-liaed pools, in the middle of the 
floor, were larger fish, alligators, turtles and 
other things. Bunny was delighted. 

"Oh, if I could only catch some of these big 
fish," he said to Sue. 

"But you can't P 

"Maybe I can," he said to her in a whisper. 
*'I brought some pins with me, and some 
string. I'm going to try and catch a fish. 
Come on over here." 

From his pocket Bunny took a string and 
a pin. His mother and his aunt were looking 
down in the pool where some seals were swim- 
ming about Bunny, holding Sue's hand, led 
her over to the other side of the aquarium 
where there was a pool containing some large 
fish, and some big turtles. 

^I'm going to fish here," said Bunny Brown» 



CHAPTER XVI 

LOST IN NEW YORK 

BUNNY^S sister Sue did not think her 
brother was doing anything wrong. She had 
so often seen him do many things that other 
boys did not do that she thought whatever 
Bunny did was all right. 

"How you going to catch fish?" she asked. 

"1*11 show you," Bunny answered. "But 
idon't call mother or Aunt Lu. They want to 
stay looking at the seals. I've seen enough of 
them." 

But I think, though, that the real reason 
Bunny did not want Sue to call his mother, or 
his aunt, was because he was afraid they 
might stop him from trying to catch a fish. 

And that was what Bunny Brown was going 
to try to do. 

While Sue watched, Bunny bent a pin up 
in the shape of a hook. He and his sister 
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had often fished with such hooks down in the 
brook near their house. Bunny tied the bent 
pin to the end of a long string, and then he 
walked over toward the white, tile-lined pooL 

Just at this time there was no one near this 
pool, for most of the visitors in the aquarium 
were watching the seals, as Mrs. Brown and 
Aunt Lu were doing. The seals, of whom 
there were three or four, seemed to be having 
a game of tag. They swam about very swift- 
ly, and leaped half out of the water, splashing 
it all about, and even on the persons standing 
about the pool. But the men, women and chil- 
dren only laughed, and crowded up closer 
to look at the playing seals. 

"I want to see them,'' said Sue, pointing to 
where the crowd stood, laughing. 

"Wait until I catch a fish," pleaded Bunny. 
"I'll soon have a fish, or a turtle or an alliga- 
tor, Sue." 

"I don't want any alligators," said the lit- 
tle girl. "They bite, and so does a turtle." 

"All right. I won't catch them," promised 
Bunny. "I'll just catch a fish. Then we'll 
go to look at the seals." 
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**A11 right," agreed Sue. She went with 
her little brother over to the other pool. They 
were the only ones there, because everyone 
else was so anxious to look at the seals. 

"Now watch me catch a fish," Bunny said. 
To the bent pin hook, on the end of the string, 
he tied a piece of rag. He had brought all 
these things with him, hoping he might get a 
chance to fish in the aquarium. 

"What's that rag?" Sue wanted to know. 

"That's my bait," Bunny answered. "You 
can't dig any worms in the city, 'cause there's 
all sidewalks So I use this rag for bait." 

"I don't like worms, anyhow," said Sue. 
**They is so — so squiggily. Rags is nicer for 
bait. But will the fish eat rags, Bunny?" 

"I guess so.'* 

The pool that Bunny had picked out to fish 
in was in two parts. There was a wire screen 
across the middle, and on one side were the 
alligators and turtles — some large and some 
imall, while on the other side of the wire 
were fish. It was these fish— or one of them 
at least — that Bunny Brown was going to try 
to catch. 
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Into the water he cast his bent pin hool^ 
with the fluttering rag for bait No one saw 
him, everyone else being at the seal-pool. Sue 
watched her brother eagerly. She wanted 
him to hurry, and catch a fish, so they could 
go over where their mother and Aunt Lu 
were. 

But the fish in the pool did not seem to care 
for Bunny's rag bait. Perhaps they knew it 
was only a piece of cloth, and not a nice worm, 
or piece of meat, such as they would like to 
eat Anyhow, they just swam past it in the 
water. 

"Hurry up. Bunny, and catch a fishT' beg- 
ged Sue. "I want to go and look at the seals.** 

"All right — I'll have a fish in a minute,** 
Bunny said, hopefully. 

But he did not The fish would not bite. 
Bunny wanted to catch something, and, all at 
once, he decided that if he could not get a 
fish he might get a turtle, or a small alligator. 
But he did not tell Sue what he was going to 
do, for he knew she would not like it She 
was afraid of alligators and turtles. 

Bunny pulled his line from the fish-pool 
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and tossed the pin*hook over into the turtle- 
pooL And then something happened, all at 
once! There was a rush through the water, as 
a bi^ nirtle saw the fluttering rag, and the next 
minute Bunny was nearly pulled over the low 
failing into the pool. For the turtle had swal- 
lowed his bent pin hook. 

"Oh, Sue I IVe got one I IVe got oneP 
cried Bunny, shouting out loud, he was so ex- 
cited. 

"Have you got a fish. Bunny?'' asked Sue, 
who had walked a little way over toward the 
seal'pool. 

"No, I haven't got a fish, but IVe got a tur- 
tle. But I won't let him hurt you. Sue I" he 
called. "Oh, I've got a big one ! Look, Sue 1'* 

Bunny was holding tightly to the string. 
He had wound it about his hands, and as the 
cord was a strong one, and as the turtle had 
swallowed the bent-pin hook on the other end, 
Bunny was almost being pulled over into the 
tank ifull of water, where the alligators and 
other turtles were now swimming about, very 
much excited, because the turtle which Bun* 
ny had caught was making such a fuss. 
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"Oh, IVc got himl IVc got him I" cried 
Bunny, eagerly. 

"I rather think he has got your said a maOi 
rushing up to Bunny just in time to graL him. 
The little fellow's feet were being lifted off 
the floor and, in another few seconds, he him- 
self was in danger of being pulled into the 
pool. For the cord was a strong one, and the 
turtle was one of the largest 

"Let go the string I" called the man who 
had hold of Bunny. "Let go the string!** 

Bunny did so, and the turtle swam away 
with it 

By this time Mother Brown and Aunt Lu, 
svho had heard Bunny's calls, had rushed over 
to him. Others, too, left the seals, to see what 
was the excitement at the turtle and alligator 
pool. 

"Oh, Bunny! What have you done?" cried 
his mother. 

"I — I was catching a fish," Bunny explain- 
ed, as the man who had stopped him from be- 
ing pulled into the pool, set the little fellow 
down. "I was catching a fish and — " 

"But you musn't catch any fish in heret*^ 
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claimed one of the men in uniform, who was 
on guard in the aquarium. "You're not al- / 
lowed to catch fish in here!" 

"It — it wasn't a fish," said Bunny. "It was 
a turtle. I tried to get a fish, but I couldn't. 
But the turtle bit on the rag bait." 

"Yes, turtles will do that," said the guard. 
"But you must never again try to fish in here. 
These fish are to look at, not to catch." 

"Oh, I'm sure he didn't mean to do wrong, 
said the man who had saved Bunny from get- 
ting wet in the pool. 

"I'll forgive him this time," the guard suid, 
"but he must not do it again." 

"I won't," Bunny promised. 

The turtle that had taken the pin hook was 
swimming about with the string dragging 
after it. One of the aquarium men, with a 
net, caught the turtle, and took the pin and 
string out of its mouth. 

"Now let's go and look at the seals," said 
Bunny, when the crowd, laughing at what the 
little boy had done, had moved away. 

"But you musn't try to catch any of them,'* 
his mother said. 
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"I won't," promised Bunny. 

Watching the seals was fun, and Bunny and 
Sue had a good time there, until it was time 
to go out of the aquarium for dinner. The 
children had a nice meal, in a restaurant, and 
Aunt Lu said : 

''I think this afternoon we will take a lit- 
tle ride on the boat to Coney Island. You 
children can have an ocean bath there. It is 
getting on toward fall, I know, but it is all 
the nicer down at the beach, and there won't 
be such crowds there as in reaJ hot weather.** 

"Oh, won't it be fun to paddle in the water 
again I" cried Sue. 

"That's what it will !" said Bunny Brown. 

The place to take the boat for Coney Island 
was two or three blocks from the restaurant 
where they had eaten lunch. Bunny and Sue 
walked behind Mother Brown and Aunt Lu 
along the street to the boat-dock. 

"This is just like home," said Bunny as he 
saw the water-front, with many boats tied up 
along the docks, just as they were at his fath- 
er's pier at home. 

Sue liked it, too. There were many things 
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to see. In one window the children saw a 
number of monkeys, and birds with brightly 
colored feathers. 

"Oh, lefs stop and look at them I" cried 
Sue. Bunny was willing, so they stood look- 
ing in the window, Mrs. Brown and Aunt 
Lu, thinking the children were coming right 
along, walked on. And it was not until they 
were ready to cross the street that the mother 
and aunt missed the little ones. 

*Why, where can they have gone?" cried 
Mrs. Brown, looking all around. 

"Oh, they* re just walking slowly, behind 
us," Aunt Lu said. "We'll go back and find 
them." 

She and her sister walked back, but they 
could not see Bunny and Sue. 

"Oh, where are they?" cried Mrs. Brown. 
t"My children are lost! Lost in New York I 
Oh dear I" 



CHAPTER XVII 

AT THE POLICE STATION 

BXJNNY Brown, and his sister Sue, stand* 
ing in front of the window where the monkeys 
and birds were, in cages, had forgotten all 
about Mother Brown and Aunt Lu. All the 
children thought of was watching the funny 
things the monkeys did, for there were three 
of the long-tailed animals in one cage, and 
they seemed to be playing tricks on one an* 
othen 

"Oh, Bunny!" said Sue, "this must be where 
the hand-organ men get their monkeys." 

"Maybe," Bunny agreed. "But hand-organ 
monkeys have red caps on, and wear green 
coats, and these monkeys haven't anything 
on. 

"Maybe they make caps and jackets for 
them from the birds' feathers," Sue said. 

"Maybe," agreed Bunny. Certainly the 
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feathers of the birds were red and green, just 
the colon of the caps and jackets the monkeys 
wore. 

"I wonder if the man would give us a mon- 
key?" Sue said, as she pressed her little nose 
flat against the window glass, so she would 
miss nothing of what went on in the store. 

"Maybe he would, or we could save up and 
buy one," Bunny answered. 

"Monkeys don't cost much I guess. 'Cause 
hand-organ mens isn't very rich, and they al- 
ways have one. I'd like a parrot, too," said 
Sue. 

"Yes, a parrot is better than a doll^ for a 
parrot can talk." 

••A parrot is not better than a dollT Sue 
cried. 

"Yes it is," said Bunny. "It's alive, too, 
and a doll isn't." 

**Well, I can make believe my doll is alive,** 
said Sue. "Anyhow, Bunny Brown, you can't 
have a parrot or a monkey, 'cause Henry, the 
elevator boy, won't let 'em come inside Aunt 
Lu's house." 

'That's so," Bunny agreed. *WcU, aay- 
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bow, we can go in and ask how much they 
cost, and we can save up our money and buy 
one when we go home. We aren't always go- 
ing to stay at Aunt Lu's. And our dog. Splash, 
would like a monkey and a parrot" 

*Tes," said Sue, "he would All right, 
we'll go in and ask how much they is.*' 

Hand in hand, never thinking about their 
aunt and their mother. Bunny and Sue went 
into the animal store, in the window of which 
were the monkeys and the parrots. Once in* 
tide, the children saw so many other things— « 
chickens, ducks, goldfish, rabbits, squirrels, 
pigeons and dogs — ^that they were quite de- 
lighted* 

"Why— why r cried Sue, "it's just like Cen- 
tral Park, Bunnyl" 

"Almost!" said the little boy. "Oh, Sue. 
Look at the squirrel on the merry-go-' round I" 

In a cage on the counter, behind which 
Mood an old man, was a bushy-tailed squirrel, 
and he was going around and around in a sort 
of wire wheel. It was like a small merry- 
gO-*round, except that it did not whirl in just 
fht same way. 
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^^hat do you want, children?'' asked did 
old man who kept the animal store. 

"We — we'd like a monkey, if it doesn't cost 
too much," said Bunny. 

"And a parrot, too. Don't forget the par^ 
rot. Bunny,'* whispered Sue. "We want a 
parrot that can talk." 

"And how much is a parrot, too?" asked 
Bunny. 

The old man smiled at the children. Then 
he said : 

'^ell, parrots and monkeys cost more than 
you think. A parrot that can talk well costs 
about ten dollars I" 

Bunny looked at Sue and Sue looked at 
Bunny. They had never thought a parrot cost 
as much as that Bunny had thought about 
twenty-five cents, and Sue about ten. 

**Wcll," said Bunny with a sigh, "I guess 
we can't get a parrot" 

"Does one that can't talk cost as much as 
that?" Sue wanted to know* 

**Well, not quite, but almost, for they soon 
leara to talk, you know," answered the nice 
old maa. 
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"How much arc monkeys?" asked Bunny, 
It was almost as if he had gone into Mrs. Red- 
den's store at home, and asked how much were 
lollypops. 

"Well, monkeys cost more than parrots/* 
said the old man. 

"Oh, dear!" sighed Bunny. "I — I guess wa 
can't ever save up enough to get one." 

"No, I guess not," agreed Sue. 

The old man smiled in such a nice way that 
Bimny and Sue felt sure he would be good 
and kind. He was almost like Uncle Tad. 

* Where did you get all these animals?" 
asked Bunny, as he and his sister looked 
around on the dogs, cats, monkeys, parrots^ 
guinea pigs, pigeons and goldfish, that were 
on all sides of the store. 

"Oh^ I have had an animal store a long 
time,'* said the old man. "I buy the animals 
and birds in different places, and seir them to 
the boys and girls of New York who want 
them for pets." 

"We have a pet dog named Splash," said 
Bunny. "He's bigger than any dogs you have 
here." 
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"Yes, I don'* keep big dogs," said the old 
man. "They take up too much loom, and they 
eat too much. Mostly, folks in New York 
want small dogs, because they live in small 
houses, or apartments." 

"My Aunt Lu can't have a dog or a parrot 
or a monkey in her house," said Sue. "Henry, 
the colored elevator boy, won't let her. Bun- 
ny and me, we found a dog, and Henry made 
us tie him down in the hall to feed him.** 

"Yes, I suppose so," said the old man. 

"And we found a ragged man," went on 
Bunny, "and I had to lead him up stairs — ten 
flights — 'cause Henry maybe wouldn't let him 
ride in the elevator." 

"That was too bad," said the old animal 
store-keeper. "But where do you children 
live? Is your home near here, and do your 
folks know you are trying to buy a monkey 
znd a parrot?" 

Then, for the first time since they had look- 
ed in the window of the animal store. Bunny 
and Sue thought of Mother Brown and Aunt 
Lu. They remembered they had started for 
the seashore. 
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^'Ohy our mother and aunt are with us/' 
said Bunny. "We had our dinner, p-nd we're 
going to Coney Island. I guess we'd better 
go, too, Sue. Maybe they're waiting for us." 

Bunny and Sue started out of the animal 
More, but, just then, one monkey pulled an* 
other monkey's tail, and the second one made 
such a chattering noise that the children turn- 
ed around to see what it was. Then the mon- 
key whose tail was pulled, reached out his 
paw, through the wires of his cage, and caught 
hold of the tail of a green parrot Perhaps he 
thought the parrot was pulling his tail. 

"Stop it! Stop it!" screamed the parrot. 
"Polly wants a cracker! Oh, what a hot day! 
Have some ice-cream! Stop iti Stop it! 
Pop goes the weasel !" 

Bunny and Sue laughed, though they felt 
sorry that the monkey's and parrot's tails were 
being pulled. The animal-store man hurried 
over to the cages to stop the trouble, and Bun^ 
ay and Sue stayed to watch. 

So it happened, when Mother Brown and 
Aunt Lu turned around, to find the missing 
diildren, Bunny and Sue were not in sights 
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being inside the store. So, of course, their 
mother and their aunt did not see them. 

"Oh, whpre could they have gone?" cried 
Mother Brown. 

"Perhaps they are just behind us," said 
Aunt Lu. "We'll find them all right" 

"But suppose they are lost?" 

"They canH be lost very long in New 
York," Aunt Lu said. **The police will find 
them. Come, we'll walk back and look for 
them. 

But though Mother Brown and Aunt Lu 
walked right past the store, they never thought 
that Bunny and Sue were inside. 

"Oh, dear!" cried Aunt Lu, "I don't see 
where they can be !" 

"Nor I," said Mrs. Brown. "Oh, if my 
children are lost!" 

"If they are we'll soon find them," asserted 
Aunt Lu, looking up and down the street, but 
not seeing Bunny or Sue. "Here comes a po- 
liceman now," she went on. "We'll ask him." 

But, though the policeman had seen many 
children on the street, he was not sure he had 
seen Bunny and Sue. 
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"However," he said, "the police station ii 
not far from here. You had better go there 
and ask if they have any lost children. We 
pick up some every day, and maybe yours 
are there. Go to the police station. You'll 
find *em there." 

And to the police station went Mother 
Brown and Aunt Lu. They walked in to- 
ward a big, long desk, with a brass rail in 
front. Behind che desk sat a man dressed like 
a soldier, with gold braid on his cap. 

"Have you any lost children?" asked 
Mother Brown. 

"A few," answered the police officer be- 
hind the brass rail. "You can hear 'em cry- 
ing." 

Aunt Lu and Mother Brown listened* 
Surely enough, they heard several little chil- 
dren crying. 

"They're in the back room," said the offi- 
cer. "I'll take you in, and you can pick yours 
out** 



CHAPTER XVIII 



HOME AGAIN 



Mother Brown and Aunt Lu went into 

the back room of the police station. Around 
the room, at a table, sat many policemen, most 
of them with their coats off, for it was rather 
a warm day. These were the policemen who 
were waiting for something to happen — such 
fls a fire, or some other trouble — ^before they 
went out to help boys and girls, or men and 
women. 

But, besides these policemen, there were 
tome little children, three little boys, and two 
little girls, all rather ragged, all quite dirty, 
and at least one boy and one girl were crying. 

"Oh, where did you get them all?** asked 
Mother Brown. 

"They are lost children,'* said the police- 
man who looked like a soldier, with the gold 
braid on his cap. "Our officers find them oa 
the street, and bring them here.'* 
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''And how do their fathers and mothers find 
them?" asked Aunt Lu. 
^ '^Oh, they come here looking for them, the 
same as you two ladies are doing. The chil- 
dren are never lost very long. You see they're 
so little they can't tell where they live, or we*d 
send them home ourselves. Are any of these 
the lost children you are looking for?'' 

"Oh, nol" Not onel" exclaimed Mother 
Brown. It took only one look to show her 
and Aunt Lu that Bunny and Sue were not 
among the lost children then in the police sta* 
tion. 

"Well, I wish some of these were yours,'* 
returned the officer. "Especially those two ^ 
crying ones. They've cried ever since they 
came here." 

"Boo-hool" cried two of the lost children. 
They seemed to be afraid, more than were the 
others. The others rather liked it One boy 
was playing with a policeman's hat, while a 
little girl was trying to see if she was as tall 
as a policeman's long club. 

"Will they stay here long?" asked Aunt Lu* 

"Oh, no, not very long," said the officer. 
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*^Their mothers will miss them soon, and come 
to look for them. So none of these are yours ?** 
he asked. 

"No, but I wish they were/' said Mother 
Brown. "Oh, what has happened to Bunny 
and Sue?" she asked, and there were tears in 
her eyes. 

"They'll be all right," said the officer in the 
gold-laced cap. "Maybe they haven't been 
found yet As soon as a policeman on the 
street sees that your children are lost he'll 
bring them here. You can sit down and wait^ 
if you like. Your little ones may be brought 
in any minute now." 

But Aunt Lu and Mother Brown thought 
they would rather be out in the street, look- 
ing for Bunny and Sue, instead of staying in 
the police station, and waiting. 

"If you leave the names of your children," 
said the officer to Mother Brown, "w^/11 tele- 
phone to you as soon as they are found. That 
is if they can tell their names." 

"Oh, Bunny and Sue can do that, and they 
can also tell whexe they live," said Aunt La» 

"Oh, then they'll be all right," the officer 
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said, with a laugh. "Maybe they're home by 
this time. If they told a policeman where 
they lived he might even take them home, or 
send them home in a taxicab. We often do 
that," he said, for he could tell by looking at 
Aunt Lu and Mother Brown that the two la- 
dies lived in a nice part of New York^ maybe 
a long way from this police station* 

"Oh, perhaps Bunny and Sue are home 
now, waiting for us I" said Mother Brown. 
**Let's go and seel" 

"And if they're not, and if they are brought 
here, we'll telephone to you," the officer said, 
as he rut the names of Bunny and Sue down 
on a piece of paper, and also Aunt Lu's tele- 
phone number. 

So Mrs. Brown and her sister left the police 
station, and, after another look in the street 
where they last had seen Bunny and Sue, hop* 
ing they might see them (but they did not), 
off they started for Aunt Lu's house. 

"Maybe they are there now," said Mother 
Brown. 

But of course Bunny Brown and his siste/ 
Sue were not We know where they were, 
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though their mother and aunt did not. The 
children were still in the animal store, laugh- 
ing at the funny things the monkeys were do- 
ing. 

After a while, though, one monkey stopped 
pulling the other monkey's tail, and the other 
monkey stopped trying to pull the green feath- 
ers out of the parrot's tail, and it was quiet in 
the animal store, except for the cooing of the 
pigeons and the barking of the dogs. 

"So you don't think you want to buy a mon- 
key or a parrot to-day, children?" asked the 
animal-man, with a smile. 

"No, thank you. We haven't the money,'' 
said Bunny. "But I would like a monkey." 

"And I'd like a parrot," added Sue. "But 
Henry, the elevator boy, wouldn't let us keep 
'em, so maybe it's just as well." 

**We can come down here when we want to 
«ce any animals," said Bunny to his sister. "I 
like it better than Central Park." 

"So do I," said Sue. 

"Yes, come down as often as you like," the 
old man mvited them. "Are you going?" he 
asked, as he saw Bunny and Sue open the doon 
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•TTcs, we're going to Coney Island with 
mother and Aunt Lu/' Bunny answered. 

He and Sue stepped out into the street 
They had forgotten all about their mother and 
tiieir aunt until now, and they thought they 
would find them on the sidewalk, waiting. 
But, of course, we know what Mother Browa 
and Aunt Lu had done — ^gone to the police 
station, looking for the lost ones. 

So, when Bunny and Sue looked up and 
down the street, as they stood in front of the 
animal store, they did not see Mrs. Brown or 
Aunt Lu. 

"I — I wonder where they went?" said Sue. 

"I don't know," answered Bunny. '*Maybc 
they're lost!" 

Sue looked a little frightened at this. The 
Animal-man, seeing the children did not know 
what to do, came out to them. 

"Can't you find your mother?" he asked. 

"No " answered Bunny. "She — she's lostP* 

"I guess it's you who are lost," said the ani- 
mal-man. "But never mind. 1 ell me where 
you live, and I'll have the police take you 
home." 
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Bunny and Sue, when first they came to 
New York, had been told by their Aunt Lu 
that if they ever got lost not to be worried or 
frightened, for a policeman would take them 
home. So now, when they heard the animal* 
man speak about the police, they knew what 
to expect. 

"Where do you live, children?'* asked the 
gray-haired animal-man. "Tell me where 
you live." 

But, strange to say, Bunny and Sue had each 
forgotten. Some days past their aunt and 
mother had made them learn, by heart, the 
number and the street where Aunt Lu's house 
8tood« But now, try as they did, neither Bun- 
ny nor Sue could remember it. Watching the 
monkeys and parrots had made them forget, I 
suppose. 

"Don't you know where you live?" asked 
the animal-man. 

Bunny shook his head. So did Sue. 

"Our elevator boy is named Henry," Bun* 
ny said. 

The animal-man laughed. 

"I guess there are a good many elevatoc 
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boys named Henry, in New York," he said 
"I'll just tell the police that I have two lost 
children here. They'll come and get you, 
and take you home. Maybe your aunt and 
mother have already been at the police sta<> 
tion looking for you." 

It took only a little while for the kind man 
to telephone to the same police station where 
Aunt Lu and Mother Brown had been. Of 
course they were not there then. 

But soon a kind policeman came and took 
Bunny and Sue to the police station, leading 
them by the hand. Bunny and Sue thought it 
was fun, and persons in the street smiled at 
the sight. They knew two lost children had 
been found. 

"What are your names, little ones?" asked 
the policeman behind the big brass railing, 
when the two tots were led into the station 
house. 

"I'm Bumiy Brown, and this is my sistef 
Sue," spoke up the little boy. "We're lost, 
and so is our /nother and our Aunt Lu." 

"Well, you won't be lost long," said the of- 
ficer with a laugh. "Your mother and aunt 
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have been here looking for you, but they've 
gone home. I'll telephone them you are here, 
and they'll come and get you." 

And that's just what happened. Bunny and 
Sue sat in the back room, with the other lost 
children, though there were not so many now, 
for two of them — the crying ones — had been 
taken away by their mothers. And, pretty 
soon, along came Aunt Lu's big automobile, 
and in that Bunny and Sue were ready to be 
taken safely home. 

Then Aunt Lu rode past the kind animal* 
man's place, and she and Mother Brown 
thanked him for his care of the children. 

"Wc couldn't have a monkey and a parrot, 
could we, Mother?" asked Bunny, as they left 
the animal store. 

"No, dear. I'm afraid not." 

"I didn't think we could," Bunny went on* 
*'But when we get back home, where Henry, 
the elevator boy, can't see 'em, Sue and I ia 
going to have a monkey and a parrot" 



CHAPTER XIX 

BUNNY FUSS A KITE 

Mother Brown and Aunf Lu laughed 
when Bunny said this* Bunny's and Sue's 
mother and aunt were glad to have the chil- 
dren safely with them again. They were soon 
at Aunt Lu's home. 

'Whatever made you two children go inte 
tiiat animal store?" asked Mrs. Brown: ''Aunt 
Lu and I thought you were right behind us, 
going to take the boat for Coney Island Now 
we '^an't 50." 

"We can go some other day," declared Bun- 
ny. "You see we just stopped to look in the 
animal store window, Mother, and then we 
thought we'd go in to see how much a mon- 
key and a parrot cost" 

"But they cost ten dollars/' said Sue, "so 
we didn*t get any." 

"I should hope notP exclaimed Aunt Lil 
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The next day Bunny and Sue went to Coney 
Island with their aunt and their mother. This 
time Aunt Lu and Mother Brown kept close 
hold of the children's hands, so they were not 
lost They very much enjoyed the sail down 
the bay, and they had lots of fun at Coney 
Island. 

Of course Bunny and Sue were not like 
some children, who have never seen the grand, 
old ocean. Bunny and Sue lived near it at 
home, and had seen it ever since they were 
small children. But, to some, their visit to 
Coney Island gives the first sight of the sea, 
and it is a wonderful sight, with the big 
waves breaking on the sandy shore. 

But if Bunny and Sue were not so eager to 
see the ocean, they were glad to look at the 
other things on Coney Island. They rode on 
a merry-go-' round, slid down a long wooden 
hill, in a wooden boat, and splashed into the 
water; this was "shooting the chutes,'* of 
which you have heard. 

They even rode on a tame elephant, in a 
little house on the big animal's back. Then 
they had popcorn and candy, and some lemoa« 
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ade, that, if it was not pink, such as they had 
at their little circus, was just as good. In fact 
Bunny Brown and his sister Sue had a very 
good time at Coney Island. 

Coming back on the boat was nice, too* 
There was a band playing music, and Bunny 
and Sue, and some other children, danced 
around. They reached home after dark, and 
Bunny and Sue were glad to go to bed. 

But Bunny was not too sleepy to ask : 

"What are we going to do to-morrow. 
Mother?" 

"Oh, wait until to-morrow comes and sec,** 
she answered. "I hope you don't get lost 
again, though.'^ 

But Bunny and Sue were not afraid of get- 
ting lost in New York, now. They knew the 
police would find them, and be kind to them. 

Their mother and Aunt Lu had made them 
say, over and over again, the number of the 
house, and the name of the street where Aunt 
Lu lived. The children also had cards with 
the address on. But the day they went into 
the animal store they had left their cards at 
home. 
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"What shall we do, Bunny?" asked Sue, the 
day after their trip to Coney Island. "I want 
to have some fun." 

"So do I," said Bunny. 

Having fun in the big city of New York 
was different from playing in the country, on 
grandpa's farm, or near the water in Belle- 
mere, as Bunny and Sue soon found. But they 
had many good times at Aunt Lu's, though 
they were different from those at home. One 
thing about being in the country, at grandpa's, 
or at their own home, was that Bunny and Sue 
could run out alone and look for fun. In 
New York they were only allowed to go on 
the street in front of Aunt Lu's house al^ae. 
Of course if Aunt Lu, or Mother BrtwB^ or 
even Wopsie went with them, the ckildreii 
could go farther up or down the street 

"Let's see if we can go out and find Wop- 
sie's aunt to-day," said Bunny to Sue, aftei 
they had eaten breakfast. 

"All right," agreed the little girl. 
^Where'll we look?" 

"Oh, down in the street," said Bunny. 'We'll 
ask all the colored people we meet if they 
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have lost a little girl. And we could ask at 
ft police station, too, if we knew where there 
was one." 

"Yes," said Sue, *Sve might ask at the sta- 
tion where we was tooken, after we saw the 
monkeys and parrots in the animal store." 

"But we don't know where that police sta- 
tion is," Bunny said. "I guess we'd just better 
ask in the street." 

Bunny and Sue were quite in earnest about 
finding little Wopsie's aunt for her. For they 
wanted to make the little colored girl happy. 

And, strange as it may seem. Bunny and 
Sue had asked many colored persons they met, 
if they wanted a little lost colored girl. Bun- 
ny and Sue did not think this was at all 
strange, for they were used to doing, and say- 
ing, just what they pleased, as long as it was 
not wrong. 

Of course some colored men and women did 
not know what to make of the queer questions 
Bunny and Sue asked, but others replied to 
them kindly, and said they were sorry, but 
that they had not lost any little colored girl. 

"But we'll find Wopsie's aunt some timC|** 
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said Bunny, and Sue thought they might. So 
now, having nothing else to do to "have fun," 
as they called it, Bunny and Sue started to go 
down to the street. 

"Don't go away from in front of the house 1" 
their mother called to them, 

"We won't," Bunny promised. 

Henry, the colored elevator boy, took them 
down in his can 

"We're going to find Wopsie's aunt," said 
Bunny. 

"Well, I hopes you do," replied Henry. 
For, all this while, though Aunt Lu had tried 
her best, nothing could be found of any 
"folks" for the little colored girl. She still 
lived with Aunt Lu, helping keep the apart- 
ment in order, and looking after Bunny and 
Sue. 

Down on the sidewalk went Bunny and his 
sister. For some time they sat on the shady 
front steps, watching for a colored man or 
woman. But it was quite long before one 
came along. Then it was a young colored 
man. Up to him ran Bunny. 

"Is you looking for Wopsie?" he asked. 
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For the colored man was looking up at the 
numbers on the houses. 

''No, sah, little man. I'se lookin' fo' Hen- 
ry/* was the answer. "He's a elevator boy, 
an' he done lib around yeah somewheres/' 

"Oh, he lives in here!" cried Sue. "Hen- 
ry's our elevator boy. We'll show you I" 

She and Bunny ran into the hall, calling: 

"Henry I Henry I Here's your brother 
looking for you I" 

And so it was Henry's brother. He worked 
as an elevator boy in another apartment house, 
and, as he had a few hours to spare, he had 
come to see Henry. 

The two colored boys talked together, rid- 
ing up and down in the sliding car, while 
Bunny and Sue went back to the street. 

"Well, we didn't find anyone looking for 
Wopsie," said Bunny, "but we found someone 
looking for Henry, and that's pretty near the 
same." 

"Yes," said Sue. "Maybe we'll find Wop- 
sie's aunt to-morrow." 

But no more colored persons came along, 
and, after a while^ Bunny and Sue grew tired 
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of waiting. Looking up in the air Bunny sud- 
denly gave a cry, 

**Oh, Sue! Look!" he shouted. "There's 
a boy on the roof of that house across the 
Street, flying a kite. I'm going to get a kite 
Rnd fly it from our roof I" 

"Do you think mother will let you?" asked 
Sue. 

"I'm going to tell her about it!" Bunny ex- 
claimed. 

At first Mrs. Brown would not hear of 
Bunny's flying a kite from the roof of the 
apartment house. But Aunt Lu said : 

"Oh, the boys here often do it. That's the 
only place they have to fly kites in New York. 
There is a good breeze up on our roof, and it's 
safe. I don't know anything about a kite 
though, or how we could get Bunny one." 

"You can buy 'em in a store," said the lit- 
tle boy. "There's a store just around the cor- 
nar, and the kites cost five cents." 

Mrs. Brown, hearing her sister say it was 
tafe, and all right, to fly kites from die roof, 
•aid Bunny might get one. So he and Sue, with 
Wopsie, went to the little store around the 
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comer. There Bunny got a fine red, white 
and blue kite, with a tail to it. 

"Now we'll take it up on the roof and fly 
it," he said to his sister and the little colored 
girl, after he had tied the end of a ball of 
string to his kite. 

There was a good wind up on the roof, and 
the railing was so high there was no danger 
of the children sliding off. Bunny's kite was 
soon flying in the air, and he and Sue took 
turns holding the string, as they sat on cush- 
ions on the roof. Wopsie stood near, looking 

"I never flied a kite like this before," laugh^ 
•d Bunny — "up on a house roof," 



CHAPTER XX 



THE PLAY PARTY 



High up in the air flew Bunny Brown*» 
kite. The wind blew very hard on the high 
roof of Aunt Lu's house, harder than it blew 
down in the street. And, too, on the roof, 
there were no trees to catch the kite's tail and 
pull it. I think a kite doesn't like its tail 
pulled any more than a pussy cat, or a puppy 
dog does. Anyhow, nothing pulled the tail 
of Bunny's kite. 

"Doesn't it fly fine!'* cried Sue, as Bunny 
let out more and more of the ball of cord. 

"Yes," he answered. "I'll let you hold it 
awhile, Sue, after it gets up higher." 

"And will you let Wopsie hold it, too?"" 
asked the little girl. 

Sue was very kind hearted, and she always 
wanted to have the lonely little colored girl 
share in the joys and pleasures that Bunny 
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and his sister so often had. 

"Sure, Wopsic can fly the kiteP' Bunny an- 
swered. ^'It's almost up high enough now. 
Pretty soon it will be up near the clouds. 
Then 1*11 let you and Wopsie hold it awhile. 

Up and up went the kite^ higher and high- 
er. The wind was blowing harder than ever, 
sweeping over the roof, and Bunny moved 
back from the hig^ rail for fear that, after 
all, the kite might pull him oven Pretty soon 
he had let out all the cord, except what was 
tied to a clothes pin his aunt had given hinii 
and Bunny said : 

^^Now you can hold the kite, Sue. But 
keep it tight, so it won't pull away from you.'' 

Sue did not come up to take the string, as 
Bunny thought she would. Instead, Sue said : 

"I — I guess Wopsie can take my turn. Bun- 
ny. I don't want to hold the kite. Let Wop- 
sie." 

"Why, I thought you wanted to," the little 
boy said. 

'Well, I— I did, but I don't want to now," 
and Sue looked at the kite, high up in the aif 
above the roof. 
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"Come on, Wopsic!" called Bunny to the 
little colored girl. "You can hold the kite 
awhile." 

Wopsie shook her kinky, black, curly head 

"No, sah, Bunny I I don't want t' hold no 
kite nohow V^ she said. 

"Why not?" Bunny wanted to know. 

"Jest 'case as how I don't I" Wopsie ex- 
plained. 

"Is — is you afraid, same as I am?" asked 
Sue. 

*Why, Sue!" cried Bunny. "You're not 
afraid to hold my kite; are you?" 

"Yes I is, Bunny." 

*What for?" 

"'Cause it's so high up," Sue told him. 
"The wind blows it so hard, and we're up on 
such a high roof, and the kite pulls so hard 
I'm afraid it might take me up with it." 

"That's jest what I'se skeered ob, tooP* 
cried Wopsie. "I don't want f git carried ofl 
up to no cloud, no sah I I wants t' find mah 
aunt 'fore I goes up to de sky!" 

Bunny Brown laughed. 

**Why this kite wouldn't pull you up!" tM 
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said. "It can't pull hard enough for that 
Come on, I'll let both of you hold it together. 
It can't pull you both up." 

"Shall we?" asked Sue, looking at Wop- 
sie. 

'Well, I will if yo' will," said the colored 
girl slowly. 

Slowly and carefully Sue and Wopsie took 
hold of the kite string. No sooner did they 
have it in their hands than there came a sud- 
den puff of wind, harder than before, and 
the kite pulled harder than ever. 

"Oh, it's taking us up ( It's taking us up I'' 
cried Sue, and she let go the string. 

"I can't hold it all alone I I can't hold it 
all alone 1" cried Wopsie. "I don't want to 
go up to de clouds in de sky!" 

And she, too, let go the cord. As it hap- 
pened, Bunny did not have hold of it just then, 
thinking his sifter and Wopsie would hold it, 
so you can easily guess what happened. 

The strong wind carried the kite, string and 
all, away through the air, the clothes pin, 
fast to the end of the cord, rattling along ovei 
the roof. 




"I NtVER FLIED A KITE LIKE THIS BEFORE," LAUGHED 
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"Oh, look!" cried Sue. "Your kite is loose. 
Bunny I" 

"Cotch it! Cotch it!" shouted Wopsie, now 
that she saw what had happened. 

Bunny did not say it was the fault of his 
sister and the little colored girl that the kite 
had gone sailing off by itself, though if the 
two girls had held to the string it never would 
have happened. But Bunny was too eager 
and anxious to get back his kite to say any- 
thing just then. 

With a bound he sprang after the rolling 
clothes pin. But it kept just beyond his reach* 
He could not get his hand on it. Faster and 
faster the kite sailed away. Bunny was now 
running across the roof after the clothes pin 
that was tied on the end of his kite cord. 

Then, all of a sudden, the clothes pin was 
pulled over the edge of the roof railing. Bun- 
ny could not get it. He stopped short at the 
edge of the roof, and looked at his kite sail- 
ing far away. 

"It — it's gone!'' said Sue, in a low voice. 

"It — it suah has!" whispered Wopsie 
"Oh, Bunny. I'se so sorry!" 
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''So'm ir added Sue. 

Bunny said nothing. He just looked at his 
kite, growing smaller and smaller as it sailed 
away through the air. It was too bad. 

"Never mind," said Bunny, swallowing the 
"crying lump" in his throat, as he called it 
"It — ^it wasn't a very good kite anyhow. I'm 
going to get a bigger one." 

"Den we suah will be pulled off en de roof P' 
said Wopsie, and Bunny and Sue laughed at 
the queer way she said it 

However, nothing could be done now to get 
the kite. Away it went, sailing on and oa 
over other roofs. The long string, with the 
clothes pin on the end of it, dangled over the 
courtyard of the apartment house. Then the 
wind did not blow quite so hard for a moment, 
and the kite sank down. 

"Oh, maybe you can get it I" cried Sue. 

"Let's try!" exclaimed Bunny. "Come on, 
Wopsie. We'll go down to the street and 
run after my kite." 

Down to Aunt Lu's floor went die children. 
Quickly they told Mother Brown and Aunt 
Lu what had happened. 
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'We're going to chase after my kite,** said 
Bunny. "That's what we do in the country 
when a kite gets loose like mine did." 

"But I'm afraid it won't be so easy to run 
after a kite in the city as it is in the country," 
said Mother Brown. "There are too many 
houses here, Bunny. But you may try. Wop- 
sie will go with you, and don't go too far 
away." 

Wopsie knew all the streets about Aunt 
Lu's house, and could not get lost, so it was 
safe for Bunny and Sue to go with her. A 
little later the three were down on the street, 
running in the direction they had last seen 
tiie kite. But they could see it no longer. 
There were too many houses in Ae way, and 
there were no big green fields, as in the coun- 
try, across which one could look for ever and 
ever so far. 

For several blocks, and through a nun ber 
of streets. Bunny Brown and his sister Sue, 
with Wopsie, tried to find the kite. But it was 
not in sight They even asked a kind-look^* 
ing policeman, but he had not seen it. 

"I guess we'll have to go back without i^" 
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said Bunny, sighing. ''But I'll buy another 
to-morrow." 

The children turned to go back to Aunt 
Lu's house. Bunny and Sue looked about 
them. They had never been on this street be 
fore. It was not as nice as the one where their 
aunt lived. The houses were just as big, but 
they were rather shabby looking — like old 
and ragged dresses. And the people in Hit 
street, and the children, were not well dress- 
ed. Of course that was not their fault, they 
were poor, and did not have the money. Per* 
haps some of them did not even have money 
enough to get all they wanted to eat. 

"I — I don't like it here," whispered Sue 
to Wopsie. "Let's go home." 

"There's more children here than on our 
street," said Bunny. "Look at those boys wad- 
ing in a mud puddle. I wish I could." 

"Don't you dare do it. Bunny Brown T 
cried Sue. "You know we can't go barefoot 
in the city. Mother said so." 

"Yes, I know," Bunny answered. 

The three children walked on. As they 
passed a high stoop they saw a number of 
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ragged boys and girls sitting around a box, on 
which were some old broken dishes and clam 
shells. One girl, larger than the others, was 
«aying : 

"Now you has all got to be nice at my party, 
else you won't git nothin' to eat. Sammie 
Cohen, you sit up straight, and don't you 
grab any of that chocolate cake until I, says 
you kin have it. Mary Mullaine, you keep 
your fingers out of dat lemonade. The party 
ain't started yet." 

"I — I don't see any party," said Bunny, 
looking at the empty clam shells, and the 
empty pieces of broken dishes on the soap 
box. 

"Hush!" exclaimed Sue in a whispen 
"Can't you see it's a play party. Bunny Browiu 
Same as we have !" 



CHAPTER XXI 



THE REAL PARTY 



The poor children on the stoop (I call 
them poor just so you'll know they didn't 
have much money) these poor children were 
pretending so hard to have a party, that they 
never noticed Bunny Brown, and his sister 
Sue, with Wopsie, watching them. 

"When are we goin* to eat?" asked a rag- 
ged little boy, who sat on the lowest step. 

'When I says to begin, dat's when you cat," 
8aid the big, ragged girl, who seemed to have 
gotten up the play-party. ''And I don't want 
nobody to ask for no second piece of cake, 
•cause there ain't enough." 

"Is there any pie?" asked a little boy, whose 
face was quite dirty. " 'Cause if there's pic, 
I'd just as lief have that as cake." 

"There ain't no pie," said the big girl. 
"•'Now we'll begin. Mikie Snell, you let that 
ice-cream alone, I tells you !" 

202 
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**! — I was jest seein' if it was mcltin*," and 
Mikie drew back a dirty hand he had reached 
over toward a big empty clam shell. That 
shell was the make-believe dish of ice-cream, 
you see. 

"Say, dis suah am a funny party," whisper- 
ed Wopsie to Sue. "I — I don't see nuffin to 
cat!" 

"Hush I" whispered Sue. "You never have 
anything to eat at a ^/ay-party; do you, Bun- 
ny?" 

"Nope. But when we have one we always 
go in the house afterward, and mother gives 
us something." 

"Let's watch them play," whispered Sue. 

And so, not having found Bunny's kite, he 
and his sister Sue, and Wopsie, stood by the 
stoop, and watched the poor, ragged chil- 
dren at their play-party. 

It was just like the ones Bunny and Sue 
sometimes had. There was make believe pie, 
cake, lemonade and ice-cream. And the chil- 
dren on the stoop, in the big, busy street of 
New York, had just as much fun at their 
play-party as Bunny and Sue had at theirs, 
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in the beautiful country, or by the seashore. 

"Now we're goin' to have the ice-cream," 
said the big girl, as she smoothed down her 
ragged dress. "And don't none of you eat it 
too fast, or it'll give you a face-ache, 'cause 
it's awful cold." 

Then she made believe to dish out the pre- 
tend-ice-cream, and the children made believe 
to eat it with imaginary spoons. 

"I couldn't have no more, could I?" asked 
a little girl. 

"Why Lizzie Bloomenstine I I should say 
not!" cried the big girl. "The ice-cream is all 
gone. Hello, what you lookin' at?" she asked 
quickly as she saw Bunny, Sue and Wopsie. 

For a moment Bunny did not answer. The 
big girl frowned, and the others at the play* 
party did not seem pleased. 

"Go on away an' let us alone !" the big girl 
said. "Can't we have a party without you 
swells comin' to stare at us?" 

Bunny and Sue really were not staring at 
the play-party to be impolite. 

"What they want?" asked another of the 
ragged children. 
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"Oh, jest makin' fun at us, 'cause we ain't 
got nothin' to play real party with, I s'pose," 
grumbled the big girl. "Go on awayl" she 
.ordered. 

Then Sue had an idea. I have told you of 
some of the ideas Bunny Brown had, but this 
time it was Sue's turn. She was going to do a 
queer thing. 

"If you please," she said in her most polite 
voice to the big ragged girl, "we only stopped 
to look at your play-party, to see how you did 
it." 

" 'Cause wc have 'em like that ourselves," 
added Bunny. 

"And they're lots of fun," went on Sue. 
"We play just like you do, with empty plates, 
and tin dishes and all that. Do you ever 
have cherry pie at your play parties?" 

The big girl was not scowling now. She 
had a kinder look on her face. After all she 
had found that the "swells," as she called Bun-; 
ny and Sue, were just like herself. 

"No, we never have cherry pie," she said, 
^'it costs too much, even at make-believe pari 
ties. But we has frankfurters and rolls." 
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"Oh, how nice !" Sue said. 'We never have 
them; do we Bunny?'' 

"Nope." 

"But we will, next time we have a play- 
party," Sue went on. "I think they must be 
lovely. How do you cook 'em?" 

'Well, we just frys 'em — ^make believe," 
said the big girl, who was smiling now. "But 
I can cook real, an' when we has any money 
at home, an' me ma buys real sausages, I boils 
'em an' we eats 'em wit mustard on." 

Sue thought the big girl talked in rather 
a queer way, but of course we cannot all talk 
alike. It would be a funny world if we did; 
wouldn't it? 

"It must be nice to cook real sausages," 
said Sue. "I wish I could do it. But will 
all of you children come to my party to-mor* 
row?" she asked. 

"Are you goin' to have a party?" inquired 
the big girl. 

"Yes," nodded Sue. 'We're going to have 
a party at our Aunt Lu's house; aren't we. 
Bunny? We are, 'cause I'm going to ask 
her to have one, as soon as we get back," Sue 
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whispered to her brother. "So you say *yes.* 
We are going to have a party; aren^t we, Bun- 
ny?" Sue spoke out loud this time* 

"Yes," answered the little boy. **We're go- 
ing to have one." 

"A real party?" the big girl wanted to 
know. 

Bunny looked at Sue. He was going to 
let her answer. 

"Yes, it will be a real party," said Sue, "and 
we'll have all real things to eat. Will you 
come ?" 

**Will we come?" cried the big girl. ^Well, 
I guess we will I" 

"Even a policeman couldn't keep us 
awayt" said the boy who had wanted to feel 
the ice-cream, to see if it was melting. 

'HThen you can all come to my Aunt Lu's 
house to-morrow afternoon," Sue went on. 
"I'll tell her you're coming." 

"Where is it?" asked the big girl. 

Sue felt in her pocket and brought out one 
of Aunt Lu's cards, which Miss Baker had 
given the little girl in case she became lost 

"That's our address," said Sue. "You coma 
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there to-morrow afternoon, and wc*ll have a 
real party. I'm pleased to have met you," 
and with a polite bow, saying what she had 
often heard her mother say on parting from a 
new friend. Sue turned away. 

"Will you an' your brother be there?" the 
big, ragged girl wanted to know. 

"Yes," said Bunny. "I'll be there, and so 
will Wopsie." 

"Is she Wopsie?" asked the big girl, point- 
ing to the colored piccaninny. 

"Dat's who I is!" Wopsie exclaimed. "But 
dat's only mah make-believe name. Mah real 
pne am Sallie Jefferson. Dat name was on de 
card pinned to me, but de address was tored 
off." 

"Well, Sallie or Wopsie, it's all de same to 
me," said the big girl. "We'll see you at dc 
party!" 

"Yes, please all come," said Sue once more. 
Then she walked on with Wopsie and her 
brother. 

"Say, Miss Sue, is yo' all sartin suah 'bout 
dis yeah party?" asked Wopsie, as they 
turned the corner. 
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"Why, of course we're sure about it, Wopsie. 
"Well, yo' auntie don't know nuffin 'bout 

it;* 

"She will, as soon as we get home, for I'll 
tell her," said Sue. "It will be fun; won't it, 
Bunny?" 

"I — I guess so." 

Bunny did not know quite what to make of 
what Sue had done. Getting up a real party 
in such a hurry was a new idea for him. Still 
it might be all right. 

"It's a good thing I lost my kite," said Bun- 
ny. " 'Cause if I hadn't we couldn't have seen 
those children to invite to the party." 

"Yes," said Sue, "it was real nice. We'll 
have lots of fun at the party. I hope they'll 
all come." 

"Oh, dey'll come all right!" said Wopsie, 
shaking her head. "But I don't jest know 
what yo' Aunt Lu's gwine t' say." 

"Oh, that will be all right," answered Sue 
easily. 

When the children reached home, they rode 
up in th^ elevator with Henry, and Sue found 
her aunt in the library with Mother Brown. 
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^'Aunt Lu," began Sue, '^have you got Iota 
of cake and jam tarts and jelly tarts in the 
house?" 

^'Why, I think Mary baked a cake to-day. 
Sue. *What did you ask that for?" 

''And can you buy real ice-cream at a store 
near here, or make it?" Sue wanted to know. 

*Why, yes, child, but what for?" Aunt Lu 
was puzzled. 

"Then it's all right," Sue went on, *Tou*rc 
going to give a real play-party to a lot of 
ragged children here to-morrow afternoon. I 
invited them. I gave them your card. And 
now, please, I want a jam tart, or a piece of 
cake, for myself. And then we must tell Hen- 
ry when the ragged children come, to let them 
come up in the elevator. They're little, just 
like me, and they never could walk up all the 
stairs. I hope your real play-party will be 
"lice. Aunt Lu," and Sue, smoothing out hec 
dress, sat down in a chair. 



CHAPTER XXII 



IN THE PARK 



Aunt Lu looked first at Sue, and then at 
Bunny Brown. Mother Brovsrn did the same 
thing. Then they looked at Wopsie. Finally 
Aunt Luy in a sort of f aint, and far-away voice 
asked : 

"What — what does it all meaui Sue?" 

Sue leaned back in her chair. 

"It's just like I told you," she said. *Tou 
know Bunny's kite got away, and we ran after 
it We didn't find it, but we saw some poor 
children having a play-party, yith broken 
pieces of dishes on a box, same as me and Bun- 
ny plays sometimes. We watched them, and 
I guess they thought we was makin' fun of 
cm. 

*Tes," said Bunny, "that's what they did." 

"But we wasn't makin' fun," eaid Sue. 'We 
just wanted to watch, and when they saw us I 

ail 
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asked them to come here to-morrow to a reai 
party." 

"Oh, Sue, you never did !" cried her mother. 

"Yes'm, I did," returned Sue. "I gave 'cm 
Aunt Lu's card, and they're coming, and we're 
going to have real cake and real ice-cream. 
That one girl can cook real, or make-believe, 
sausages, but we don't need to have them, 'less 
you want to. Aunt Lu ! Only I think it would 
be nice to have some jam tarts, and I'd like 
one now, please." 

Aunt Lu and Mrs. Brown again looked at 
one another. First they smiled, and then they 
laughed. 

"Well," said Aunt Lu, after a bit. "I sup' 
pose since Sue has invited them I'll have to 
give them a party. But I wish you had let nw 
know first, Sue, before you asked them." 

"Why, I didn't have time, Aunt Lu. I — I 
just had to get up the real party right away, 
you see." 

"Oh, yes, I see." 

So Aunt Lu told Mary, her cook, and her 
other servants, to get ready for the party Sue 
had planned. For it would never do to have 
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the big girl, and the little boys and girls, come 
all the way to Aunt Lu's house, and then not 
give them something to eat, especially after 
Sue had promised it to them. 

Bunny and Sue could hardly wait for the 
next day to come, so eager were they to have 
the party. They were up early in the morn- 
ing, and they wanted to help make the jam 
and jelly tarts, but Aunt Lu said Mary could 
better do that alone. Wopsie helped dust the 
rooms, though, and she lifted up to the man- 
tel several oretty vases that had stood on low 
tables. 

"Dem chilluns might not mean t' do it,'* 
said the little colored girl, "but dey might, 
accidental like, knock ober some vases an' 
smash 'em. Den Miss Lu would feel bad." 

Bunny and Sue spoke to Hehry, the elevator 
boy, about the ragged children coming to the 
party. 

"You'll let them ride up with you; won't 
you, Henry?" asked Sue. 

"Oh, suah I will!" he said, smiling and 
showing all his white teeth. "Dey kin ride 
in mah elevator as well as not" 
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Andy about two o'clock, which was the hour 
Sue had told them, the ragged children camCi 
the big girl marching on ahead with Aunt 
Lu's card held in her hand, so she would find 
the apartment house. But the children were 
not so ragged or dirty now. Tlieir faces and 
hands were quite cleaui and some of them had 
on better clothes. 

^'I made 'em slick up, all I could,** said the 
big girl, who said her name was Maggie 
Walsh. "Is the party all ready?" 

"Yes," answered Sue, who with Bunny, had 
been waiting down in the hall for the "com- 
pany." 

Into the elevator the poor children piled, 
and soon they were up in Aunt Lu's nice 
rooms. The place was so nice, with its satia 
and plush chairs, that the children were al- 
most afraid to sit down. But Aunt Lu, and 
Mrs. Brown soon made them feel at home, 
and when the cake, ice-cream, and odier good 
things, were brought in, why, the children 
acted just like any others that Bunny and Sue 
had played with. 

"Say, it's real ice-cream all right!" whi»- 
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pered one boy to Maggie Walsh. ^It^s de 
real stuff P* 

'^Course it is I" exclaimed die big girL 
"Didn^t she say it was goin' to be realT and 
she nodded at Sue. 

''I thought maybe it were jest a joke/* said 
the boy. 

Aunt Lu had not had much time to get 
ready for Sue's sudden little party, but it was 
a nice one for all that. There were plenty 
of good things to eat, which, after all, does 
much to make a party nice. Then, too, there 
was a little present for each of the children. 
And as they went home with their toys, pleas- 
ed and happy, there was a smile on every 
face. 

They had had more good things to eat than 
they had ever dreamed of, they had played 
games and they had had die best time in their 
lives, so they said. Over and over again they 
thanked Sue and her modier and Aunt Lu, 
and Bunny — even Henry, the elevator boy. 

'We'll come a'gin whenever you has a 
party,'' whispered a little red-haired girl, to 
Sue, as she said good-bye. 
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"And youse kin come to our make-believe 
parties whenever you want," said the big girl. 

"Thanks." Sue waved her hands to the 
children as they went down the street She 
had given them a happy time. 

For a few days after Sue's party she and 
Bunny did not do much except play around 
Aunt Lu's house, for there came several days 
of rain. The weather was getting colder now^ 
for it was fall, and would soon be winter. 

"But I like winter 1" said Bunny. "^ 'Cause 
we can slide down hill. Are there any hills 
around here., Aunt Lu?" 

"Well, not many. Perhaps you might slide 
in Central Park. We'll see when snow 
comes." 

One clear, cool November day Bunny and 
Sue were taken to Central Park by Wopsie. 
They had been promised a ride in a pony cart, 
and this was the day they were to have it. 

Not far from where the animals were kept 
in the park were some ponies and donkeys. 
Children could ride on their backs, or sit in 
a little cart, and have a pony or donkey pull 
them. 
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'We'll get in a cart," said Bunny. "I'm 
going to drive." 

"Do you know how?" asked the man, as he 
lifted Bunny and Sue in. Wopsie got in her- 
self. 

"I can drive our dog Splash, when he's 
hitched up to our express wagon," said Bun- 
ny. "I guess I can drive the pony. He isn't 
much bigger than Splash." This was so, as 
the pony was a little one. 

So Bunny took hold of the lines, but the 
man who owned the pony carts sent a boy to 
walk along beside the little horse that was 
pulling Bunny, Sue and Wopsie. 

"Giddap !" cried Bunny to the pony. "Go 
faster!" For the pony was only walking. 
Just then a dog ran out of the bushes along 
the park drive, and barked at the pony's heels. 
Before the boy, whom the man had sent out 
to take charge of the pony, could stop him, 
the little horse jumped forward, and the next 
minute began trotting down the drive very 
fast, pulling after him the cart, with Bunny^ 
Sue and Wopsie in it 



CHAPTER XXIII 



OLD AUNT SALLIB 



•'BUNNYl Bunny! Isn't this fun?* cried 
Sue, as she looked across at her brother in the 
other seat of the pony carL ''Don^t you like 
it?* 

^TTes, I do/* Bunny answered, as he pulled 
cm die reins. "Do you, Wopsie?^* 

The colored girl looked around without 
speaking. She looked on the ground, as 
though she would like to jump out of the pony 
cart But she did not The little horse was 
going faster than even 

"Don't you like it, Wopsie?" asked Sue, 
"It's fun I This pony goes faster than our dog 
Splash, and Splash couldn't pull such a nice, 
big cart as this; could he. Bunny?" 

"No, I guess not," Bunny answered. He did 
not turn around to look at Sue as he spoke. 

Fori to tell the truth. Bunny was a little 
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bit worried. The dog that had jumped out of 
the bushes, to bark at the pony's heels, was still 
running along behind the pony cart, barking 
and snapping. And, though Bunny and Sue 
did not mind their dog Splash's barking, when 
he pulled them, this dog was a strange one. 

Then, too, the boy, who had started out with 
the pony cart, was running along after it cry« 
ing: 

"Stop I Stop I Wait a minute. Somebody 
stop that pony I" 

But there was no one ahead of Bunny, Sue 
and Wopsie on the Park drive just then, and 
no one to stop the pony, which was kicking 
up his heels, and going faster and faster all 
the while. 

"He's running hard; isn't he, Bunny?* 
asked Sue. 

^TTes, he — ^he's going fast — very fasti'* pant* 
ed Bunny, m a sort of jerky way, for the cart 
rattled over some bumps just then, and if 
Bunny had not been careful how he spoke he 
might have bitten his tongue between his 
teeth. 

•*Don*t— don't you li — ^like it — ^Wop— » 
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Wopsie?^* asked Sue, speaking in the same 
jerky way as had her brother, 

Wopsie did not open her mouth. She just 
held tightly to the edge of the pony cart, and 
shook her head from side to side. That meant 
she did not like it Sue and Bunny wondered 
why. 

True, they were going a bit fast, but then 
they had often ridden almost as fast when 
Splash, their big dog, drew them in the ex* 
press cart. And this was much nicer than an 
express cart, though of course Bunny and Sue 
liked Splash better than this pony. But if 
they had owned the pony they would have 
liked hint very much, also, I think. 

Now the pony swung around a corner of 
the drive, and he went so fast, and turned so 
quickly, that the cart was nearly upset 

Sue held tightly to the side of her seat, and 
called to her brother: 

"Oh, Bunny I Don't make him go so fast! 
You'll spill me and Wopsie out!'* 

"I didn't make him go fast," Bunny an^ 
mvered. "I — I guess he's in a hurry to gcf 
away from that dog.'* 
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"Make the dog go Vay," pleaded Sue. 

Bunny looked back at the barking dog, who 
Was still running after the pony cart 

"Go on awayP' Bunny cried. "Let us alone 
<~go on away and find a bone to eat I" 

But the dog either did not understand what 
Bunny said, or he would rather race after the 
pony cart than get himself a bone. At any 
rate he still kept running along, barking and 
growling, and the pony kept running. 

The boy who had started put with the chiU 
dren, first walking along beside the ponj^ wai 
now far behind. He was a small boy, with 
very short legs, and, as the pony's legs were 
quite long, of course the boy could not run 
fast enough to keep up. So he was now far 
behind, but he kept calling: 

"Stop that ponyl Oh, please someone 
stop that ponyl" 

Bunny and Sue heard the boy calling. So 
did Wopsie, but the colored girl said noth- 
ing. She just sat there, holding to the side 
of the seat and looking at Bunny and Sue. 

"I wonder what that boy's hollering that 
way for?" asked Sue, as the pony swung 
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around another comer, almost upsetting the 
cart again. 

"I don't know,'* said Bunny. "Maybe he 
likes to holler. I do sometimes, when I'm out 
in the country. And this park is like the coun* 
try. Sue.*' 

*Tes, I guess it is," said the little girl. "But 
what's he saying, Bunny?" 

They listened. Once more the boy, run- 
ning along, now quite a long way behind the 
pony cart, could be heard crying: 

"Stop him I Stop himl He's running away I 
Stop himl" 

Bunny and Sue looked at one another. Then 
they looked at Wopsie. Tlie colored girl 
opened her mouth, showing her red tongue 
and her white teeth. 

"Oh ! Oh !" she screamed. "De pony's ran* 
nin' away I Dat's what de boy says. I'se afeer« 
ed, I isl Oh, let me out I Let me out I" 

Wopsie, who sat near the back of the cart^ 
where there was a little door, made of wicker- 
work, like a basket, started to jump out But ^ 
though Bunny Brown was only a little fellow^ 
he knew that Wopsie might be hurt if she 
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jumped from the carti which the pony was 
pulling along so fast, now. 

^'Sit still, Wopsicl" Bunny cried **Sit 
still!" 

*'But we's bein' runned away wif P' exclaim* 
cd Wopsie. "Didn't yo' all done heah dat 
boy say so? We's bein' runned away wif I I 
wants t' git out I I don't like bein' runned 
away wif I" 

"It won't hurt you," said Sue. She did not 
seem at all afraid. "It won't hurt you, Wop- 
sie," Sue went on. "Me and Bunny has been 
runned away with lots of times, with our dog 
Splash; hasn't we, Bunny?" 

"Yes, we have, Sue. Sit still, Wopsie. I'll 
stop the pony." 

Bunny began to pull back on the lines, and 
he called : 

'Whoa I Whoa there I Stop now I Don't 
run away any more, pony boy!'* 

But the pony did not seem to want to stop. 
Perhaps he thought if he stopped, now, the 
barking dog would bite his heels. But the 
dog had given up the chase, and was not io 
sight Neither was the running boy* 
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The boy had found that his short legs were 
not long enough to keep up with the longer 
legs ot the pony. Besides, a pony has four 
legs, and everybody knows that tour legs can 
go faster than two. So the boy stopped run* 
ning. 

"Can you stop the pony?" asked Sue, after 
Bunny had pulled on die lines a number of 
times, and had cried **Whoal" very often. 
"Can you stop him?*' 

"I — 1 guess so/' answered the little boy, 
"But maybe youM better help me, Sue, You 
pull on one line, and I'll pull on the other. 
That will stop him.*' 

Bunny passed one of the pony's reins to his 
sister and held to the other. The children 
were sitting in front of the cart, Bunny on 
one side and Sue on the other. Both of them 
began to pull on the lines, but still the pony 
did not stop. 

"Pull harder. Bunny! Pull harder!" cried 
Sue. 

"I am pulling as hard as I can," he said*; 
•*You pull harder, Sue." 

But still the pony did not want to stop. If 
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finythingy he was going faster than even Yes, 
he surely was going faster, for it was down hill 
now, and you know, as well as I do, that you 
can go faster down hill, than you can on the 
level; or up hill. 

"Oh, I want to git out! I want to git outP 
cried Wopsie. "I don't like bein* runned away 
wif I Oh, please good, kind, nice, sweet Mr. 
Policeman, stop de pony from runnin' away 
wif us r 

'Where's a policeman?" asked Sue, turn- 
ing half way around to look at Wop- 
sie. "Where's a policeman ?" 

"I — I don't see none!" said the colored girl, 
"but I wish I did ! He'd stop de pony from 
ntnnin' away. Maybe if we all yells f o' a po* 
liceman one'U come." 

"Shall we Bunny?" asked Sue. 

"Shall we what?" Bunny wanted to know. 
He had been so busy trying to get a better hold 
on his rein that he had not noticed what Sue 
and Wopsie were talking about 

"Shall we call a policeman?" asked Sue. 
**Wopsie says one can stop the pony from run* 
sins away. And I don't guess we can stop 
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him, Bunny. WeM better yell for a police- 
man. Maybe one is around somewhere, but 
I can*t see any.*' 

**A11 right, we'll call one,*' Bunny agreecL 
He, too, was beginning to think that the pony 
was never going to stop. *'But let's try one 
more pull on the lines, Sue. Now, pull hard** 

And then something happened. 

Without waiting for Sue to get ready to 
pull on her line, Bunny gave a hard pull on 
his. And I guess ^ou know what happens if 
you pull too much on one horse-line. 

Suddenly the pony felt Bunny pulling on 
the right hand line, and the pony turned to 
that side. And he turned so quickly that the 
harness broke and the cart was upset Over 
it went on its side, and Bunny Brown and his 
sister Sue, as well as Wopsie, were thrown 
out 

Right out of the car( they flew, and Bunny 
turned a somersault, head over heels, before 
he landed on a soft pile of grass that had been 
cut that day. Sue and Wopsie also landed 
on piles of grass, so they were not any mom 
hurt than was Bunny. 
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The pony, as soon as the cart had turned 
over, looked back once, and then he stopped 
runnings and began to nibble the green grass. 

^Well, we aren't being runned av.^ay with 
now/' Bunny finally said. 

"No," answered Sue* 'We've stopped all 
(right Wopsie, is you hurted?" 

The colored girl put her hand up to her 
kinky head. Her hat had fallen off into her 
lap. Carefully she felt of her braids. Then 
«he said : 

'^I guess I isn't hurted much. But I might 
V bin I I don't want no mo' pony cart rides!'* 

£efore the children and Wopsie could get 
Up they heard a voice calling to them: 

^'Bress der hearts I Po' li'l lambs! Done 
ggot frowed out ob de cart, an' all busted t* 
pieces mebby. Well, ole Aunt Sallie'l take 
kcer ob 'em ! Po' li'l honey lambs 1" 

Glancing up. Bunny and Sue saw a mother* 
ly-looking colored woman coming across the 
grass toward them. She held out her fat arms 
to the children and said : 

"Now don't cry, honey lambs! Ole Aunt 
BaUie will tuk keer ob yo' allP' 



CHAPTER XXIV 

wopsie's folks 

The nice old colored woman, who called 
herself Aunt Sallie, bent first over Sue, help« 
ing the little girl stand up. 

"Is yo' all hurtcd, honey?" asked Aunt Sal* 
lie, brushing the pieces of grass from Sue's 
dress. 

'*Oh, no, I'm not hurt at all, thank you,** 
Sue replied. "It was a soft place to fall." 

"An' yo', li'l boy; am yo' all hurted?" she 
asked Bunny. 

"No, thank you, I'm all right I used to 
be in a circus, so I know how to turn somer- 
saults, you see." 

* What's dati A li'l boy like yo' in a cir- 
cus?" 

Aunt Sallie seemed very much surprised. 

"Oh, it wasn't a real circus," explained Sua 

^No^ it was only a make-believe one," Bun« 
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ny said, as he began to brush the grass off his 
clothes. "We had one circus in grandpa's 
barn," he said, "and another in some tents* 
Say, Wopsie, is you hurted?" Bunny asked. 

By this time the colored girl had found out 
there was nothing the matter with her. Not 
even one of her tight, black braids of kinky 
hair had come loose. She stood up, smoothed 
down her dress, and said : 

"No'm, Tse not hurted." 

"Dat's gooc' ••* said Aunt Sallie. "It's lucky 
yo' all wasn't muxed up an' smashed, when dat 
pony cart upset. Now yo' all jest come ober 
t' my place an' I'll let yo' rest. I guess heah 
comes de boy what belongs t' de pony." 

The short-legged boy came running across 
the field. He was very much out of breath, 
for he had rim a good way. 

"Any — anybody hurt?" he asked. 

"No," said Bunny, "we're all right, and 
your pony's all right too, I guess." 

It seemed so, for the pony was eating grass 
as if he had had nothing to chew on in a long 
while. But then perhaps running made him 
hungry, as it does some boys and girls. 
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The boy, with the help of Aunt Sallie, turn- 
ed the cart right side up, fixed the harness, and 
then got in to drive back to the place where 
the other ponies and donkeys were kept. 

"Wait a minute 1" cried Wopsie. "I done 
didn't pay yo* all fo' de chilluns' ride yet" 

"Oh, never mind," said the boy, "I guess 
the man won't charge you anything for this 
ride, because the pony ran away with 3rou. It 
wasn't a regular ride. I won't take your 
money." 

"Oh, then we can save it for ice-cream 
cones P' cried Sue, for Wopsie had been given 
the money to pay for the children's rides in 
the pony cart 

"Ice-cream cones I" cried Bunny. "I guess 
you can't get any up here 1" 

"Oh, yes yo' kin, honey Iambi" exclaimed 
Aunt Sallie, as she called herself. "I keeps 
a li'l candy an' ice-cream stand right ober 
dere," and she pointed across the grassy lawn. 
"I was in my stand when I seed yo' all bein' 
runned away wif, so I come ober as soon as 
I could. I sells candy an' ice-cream cones^ 
but I won't sell ice-cream much longeri 'cause 
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it'll soon be winter. Den I'Usell hot coffee 
an' chocolate. But I got icc-cieam now, ef 
yo' all wants to buy some." 

"Yes, I guess we do," stated Bumy. "Come 
on, Sue and Wopsie. We'll have some fua 
anyhow, even if we did get runitd away 
with." 

"We's mighty lucky I" said Wopsle^s she 
watched the boy driving back in the pot\ cart 
The little horse was going slowly noWv "J 
guess we'll walk back," went on the coined 
girl. "It isn't so awful far," 

Following Aunt Sallie, who was quite f^ 
the children and Wopsie walked across th 
green, grassy lawn, for it was still greeii 
though it was now late in the fall. Soon the ^ 
green grass would be covered with snow. 

Just as she had said, Aunt Sallie kept a lit** 
tie fruit, candy and ice-cream stand in the 
park. Soon the children and Wopsie were 
eating cones. 

"Does yo' chilluns lib 'round yeah?" asked \ \ 

Aunt Sallie, as she stood back of her little 
counter, watching Bunny and Sue. 

*We live at Aunt Lu's house — ^that is we're 
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paying her a risit," said Bunny. *Wc live a 
good way off, and we were on Grandpa 
Brown^s fajm all summer. We're going to 
stay here ir New York over Christmas." 

"Dat'sjcst fine!" exclaimed Aunt Sallie. 
"An' I stah hopes dat Santa Claus'll bring yo* 
all lots*>b presents. Be yo' derc nuss maid?" 
Aunt bailie asked of Wopsie. 

"N), Wopsie's a lost girl," said Bunny. 
"Jost? What yo* all mean?" asked Aunt 
Sa/ie. "She don't look laik she's lost" 

'^But I is," Wopsie said. "Pse losted all 
Aah folks. Miss Baker, dat's de Aunt Lu 
dey speaks ob, she tuck me in. She's awful 
good t' me." 

"We all like Wopsie," explained Sue* 
"She takes care of us." 

"Wopsie!" exclaimed Aunt Sallie. "Dat 
8uah am a funny name. Who gib yo' all dat 
./ name, chile?" 
/ "Oh, dat's not mah real name," Wopsie ex- 

plained. "Miss Lu jest calls me dat fo' short. 
Mah right name am Sallie Alexander Jeffer^ 
son!" 
The old colored woman jumped off the 
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chair on which she had been sitting. She 
looked closely at Wopsie. 

"Say dat ag'in, chile!" she cried. "Say dat 
agMn !" 

"Say what ag'in?" Wopsie asked. 

"Yo* name ! Say yo* name ag*in !** 

"Sallie Alexander Jefferson. Dafs mah 
name." 

To the surprise of Bunny Brown, and his 
sister Sue, Aunt Sallie threw her arms around 
Wopsie. Then the nice old colored woman 
cried : 

"Bress de deah Lord ! I'se done found yo* I" 

She hugged and kissed Wopsie, who did 
not know what it all meant. She tried to get 
away from Aunt Sallie's arms, but the old 
colored woman held her tightly. 

"Bress de deah Lord! Bress de deah 
Lord!" Aunt Sallie cried over and over again. 
"I'se done found yo' !" 

Somehow or other Bunny understood. 

"Is you Wopsie's aunt that we've been look* 
ing for?" he asked. "She lost her folks, you 
know, when she came up from down South. 
I heard Aunt Lu say so. Are you her aunt?*^ 
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**I suttinly believe I is, chile I I suttinly be- 
lieve I is!" cried Aunt Sally. "Fo* a long 
time I'se bin 'spectin' de chile ob mah dead 
sister t' come t* me. Mah folks down Souf 
done wrote me dat dey was sendin' liU Salli* 
on, but she neber come, an' I couldn't find her. 
But bress de deah Lord, now I has ! I suttinly 
t'inks yo' suah am mah lost honey lamb ! Hef 
name was Sallie Jefferson. Jefferson was de 
name ob mah sister what died, an' she say, 
'fore she died, dat she'd named her chile after 
me. So yo' all mus' be her." 

"Maybe I isl Oh, maybe I is! An' maybe 
I'se found mah folks at last!" cried Wopsie, of 
Sallie, as we must now call her. There were 
tears of joy in her eyes, as well as in the eyes 
of Aunt Sallie. 

"If you ask Aunt Lu maybe she could tell 
you if Wopsie is the one you're looking for," 
said Bunny. 

"Dat's what I'll do, chile I Da^s what I'll 
do I" cried Aunt Sallie. "I'll shut up mak 
stand, an' go see yo' Aunt Lu." 
' And, a little later, they were all in Aunt 
Lu's house. 
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^WcU, what has happened now?" asked 
Aunt Luy as she saw the strange colored wom- 
an with Wopsie and the children. 

"Oh, we was ninned away with in the pony 
cart/' explained Sue, "and we got spilled out, 
but we fell on some piles of grass and didn't 
get hurt a bit. And Aunt Sallie found us, 
and we bought ice-cream cones of her and — ^^ 

"And — and she's Wopsie's aunt, what we've 
been looking for," interrupted Bunny, fearing 
Sue would never tell the best part of the news. 
"This is Wopsie's aunt," and he waved his 
hand toward fat Aunt Sallie. "She's been 
looking for a lost girl, and her name is Sallie, 
and—" 

"Dat's it — Sallie Jefferson," broke in the 
colored woman. "Mah name is Sallie Lucindy 
Johnson, an' I had a sister named Dinah Jef- 
ferson down Souf. So if dis girl's name am 
Sallie Jefferson den she may be mah sister's 
chile, an', if she am — ^" 

"Why, den I'se found mah folks I Dat's 
what I has!" cried Wopsie, unable to keep 
still any longer. "Oh, I do hope I'se found 
mah folks 1" 



CHAPTER XXV 

A HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

Aunt Lu and Mother Brown were very 
much surprised when Bunny Brown and his 
sister Sue came in with Aunt Sallie; and 
when they heard the story told by the nice, old 
colored woman, they were more surprised 
than before. 

"Do you really think she can be Wopsie*s 
aunt?" asked Mrs. Brown. 

"It may be," answered Aunt Lu. "We can 
find out." 

"Oh, I do hope I'se got some folks at lastP' 
said Wopsie, over and over again. "I do hope 
I's gwine t' hab some folks like other peo- 
ple." 

Aunt Lu asked Aunt Sallie many questions, 
and it did seem certain that the old colored 
woman was aunt to some little colored girl 
who had been sent up from down South, but 
who had become lost 

286 
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And if Aunt Sallie had lost a niece, and if 
Wopsie had lost an aunt, it might very well be 
that they belonged to one another. 

"We can find out, if you write to your 
friends down South," said Aunt Lu to the old 
colored woman. 

"An* dat's jest what I'll do," was the an- 
swer. 

It took nearly two weeks for the letters to 
go and come, and all this while Wopsie was 
anxiously waiting. So was Aunt Sallie, for 
Bunny and Sue learned to call her that. She 
would come nearly every day to Aunt Lu's 
house, to learn if she had received any word 
about Wopsie. 

And, every day, nearly, Bunny and Sue, 
with Wopsie, or Sallie, as they sometimes call- 
ed her, would go to Central Park. They 
would walk up to Aunt Sallie's stand, and talk 
with her, sometimes buying sticks of candy. 

For now it was almost too cold for ice- 
cream. Some days it was so cold and blowy 
that Bunny and Sue could not go out. The 
ponies and donkeys were no longer kept in 
the park for children to have rides. It was 
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too cold for the little animals. They would 
be kept in the warm stables until suouner 
came again. 

Wopsie, or Sallie, still stayed at Aunt Lu's 
house, with Bunny and Sue. For Aunt Lu 
did not want to let the little colored girl go 
to live with Aunt Sallie, until it was sure she 
belonged to her. Aunt Sallie had made money 
at her little candy stand, which she had kept 
in the park for a number of years, and she was 
well able to take care of Sallie and herself. 

^^As soon as I hear from down South, that 
Aunt Sallie is your aunt, you shall go to her^ 
Wopsie," Aunt Lu had said. 

**Well, Miss Baker, I suttinly wants t' hab 
folks, like other chilluns,'' said the little coK 
ored girl, "but I suah does hate t* go Vay 
from yo* who has bin so good t* me." 

"Well, you have been good, and have help- 
ed me very much, also," said Aunt Lu. 

One day there was a flurry of snow flakes in 
the air. Bunny and Sue watched them from 
the windows. 

"Oh, soon we can ride down hill!" cried 
Sue. "Won^t you be glad, Bunny?" 
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"I sure will!" Bunny said. Then, coming 
close to Sue he whispered: "Say, maybe if wc 
went up on the roof now, we could have a 
slide. Let's go. The roof is flat, and we 
can't fall off on account of the railing around 
it Come on and have a slide/' 

"I will !" said Sue. 

Putting on their warm, outdoor clothes, 
the children went up on the flat roof. There 
was plenty of snow up there, and soon they 
were having a fine slide. It was rather funny 
to be sliding up on the roof, instead of down 
on the ground, as they would have done at 
home, but, as I have told you. New York is 
a queer place, anyhow. 

After a while Bunny and Sue grew tired of 
sliding. It was snowing harder now, and they 
were cold in the sharp wind. 

**0h, Bunny 1" cried Sue, "I wonder if 
Santa Claus can get down this chimney? It's 
the only one there is for Aunt Lu's house, and 
it isn't very big. Do you think Santa Claus 
can climb down?" 

**We'll look," Bunny said. 

But the chimney was so high that Bunny 
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and Sue could not look down inside. They 
were very much worried as to whether St 
Nicholas could get into Aunt Lu's rooms to 
leave any Christmas presents. 

^^Let's go down and ask her how Santa: 
Claus comes/^ said Sue. 

"All right," agreed Bunny, and down they 
went. 

But when they reached Aunt Lu*s rooms, 
Bunny and Sue found so much going on, that, 
for a while, they forgot all about Santa Claus. 

For Aunt Lu was reading a letter, and Wop- 
sie was dancing up and down in the middle of 
the floor, crying out: 

"Oh, I'se got folks I I'se got folks !" 

"Is Aunt Sallie really your aunt?" asked 
Bunny. 

"Yes'm! She is. She is! Tse got folks at 
last!" and up and down danced Wopsie, clap- 
ping her hands, the "pigtails" of kinky hair 
bobbing up and down on her head. 

And so it proved. The letters from down 
South had just come, and they said that Sallie 
Lucindy Johnson, or "Aunt Sallie," as the 
children called her, was reaPy the aunt to 
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whom Wopsic, or Sallie Jefferson, had been 
sent The card had been torn off her dress, 
and so Sallie's aunt's address was lost. But 
that meeting in the park, after the pony runa* 
way, had made everything come out all right. 

The letters which Aunt Lu had written be- 
fore, and the messages she had sent, had not 
gone to the right place. For it was from Vir- 
ginia, that Wopsic came, not North or South 
Carolina, as the little colored girl had said at 
first. You see she was so worried, over being 
lost, that she forgot. But Aunt Sallie knew it 
was from a little town in Virginia that her sis- 
ter's child was to come, and, writing there, 
she learned the truth, and found out that Wop- 
sie was the one she had been so long expecting. 
So everything came out all right. 

"Oh, but I suah is glad I'se found yo' at 
last!" said the nice old colored woman, as she 
held her niece in her arms. 

"I suppose you are going to take her away 
from us?" said Aunt Lu. 

"Yaas'm. Vd like t* hab mah Sallie." 

'Well, now she can go. But I want you 
both to come back for Christmas." 
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*Wc will!" promised Aunt Sallic and little 
Sallie. 

The word Christmas made Bunny and Sue 
think of what they were going to ask their 
Aunt Lu. 

'Where does Santa Claus come down?** 

''Is that chimney on the roof big enougli 
for him?" asked Sue. "And hasn^t you got an 
open fireplace, Aunt Lu?" 

"No, we haven't that But I think Santa 
Claus will get down the chinmey all right 
with your presents. If he doesn't come in 
that way, he'll find some other way to get in* 
Don't worry," 

So Bunny Brown and his sister Sue waited 
patiently for Christmas to come. Several 
times, when it was not too cold, or when there 
was not too much snow, the children went 
up on the roof. Once they took up with them 
a box, so Bunny could stand on it He thought 
perhaps he could look down the chimney that 
way. 

But the box was not high enough, and Bun- 
ny slipped off and hurt his leg, so h« and Sue 
gave it up. 
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Two weeks passed. It would soon be Christ- 
mas now. Bunny and Sue were taken through 
the New York stores by their mother and 
aunt, and the children saw the many wonder- 
ful things Santa Claus's workers had made for 
boys and girls — dolls, sleds, skates, toy-air- 
ships, Teddy bears, Noah's arks, spinning 
tops, choo-choo cars, electric trains, dancing 
clowns — ^little make-believe circuses, magic 
lanterns — so many things that Bunny and Sue 
could not remember half of them. 

The children had written their Christmas 
letters, and put them on the mantel one night 

In the morning the letters were gone, so, of 
course, Santa Claus must have taken them. 

Then it was the night before Christmas. 
Oh, how happy Bunny and Sue felt! They 
hung up their stockings and went to bed. 
Their rooms were next to one another with an 
open door between. 

"Bunny," whispered Sue, as Mother Brown 
went out, after turning low the light; "Bunny, 
is you asleep ?** 

"No, Sue. Are you?" 

"Nope. I don't feel sleepy. But does 700 
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think Santa Claus will surely come down that 
little chimney, when Aunt Lu hasn^t got t 
fireplace for him?" 

"I — I guess so, Sue," 

'^Come, you children must get quiet and 
go to sleep!" called Mother Brown. "It will 
be Christmas, and Santa Claus will be here all 
the quicker, if you go to sleep." 

And at last Bunny Brown and his sister Sue 
did go to sleep. The sun was not up when 
they awoke, but it was Christmas morning. 

"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas P^ 
cried Bunny and Sue as they ran to where they 
had hung their stockings. 

They found many presents on the chairs, 
over the backs of which hung their stockings, 
which were filled with candy and nuts. 

"Oh, Santa Claus came! Santa Claus 
camel" cried Sue. 

"Yep! He found the chimney all right!" 
laughed Bunny. 

And such a Merry Christmas as the chil; 
dren had! There were presents for Mother 
Brown, and Aunt Lu, and some for Mary the 
cook, and Jane, the housemaid, and later ip 
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the day, when Sallie and her aunt camei there 
were presents for them, also. 

And when dinner time came, and the big 
turkey, all nice and brown, was taken from the 
oven, and put on the table, Mother Brown 
said : 

"And now for the best present of all!" 

She opened a door, and out stepped Daddjr 
Brown! 

"Merry Christmas, Bunny! Merry Christ- 
mas, Sue!'' he cried, as he caught them up in 
his arms and hugged and kissed them. 

And a very Merry Christmas it was. Mr. 
Brown had come to spend. the holidays with 
his family in New York. And such fun as 
Bunny and Sue had telling him all their ad- 
ventures since coming to Aunt Lu's city home. 
I couldn't begin to tell you half! 

"I don't believe we'll ever have such a good 
,time anywhere else," said Sue, as she hugged 
her new doll in her arms. > 

"Oh, maybe we will," cried Bunny, as he 
ran his toy locomotive around the room. 

And whether the children did or not you 
may leara by reading the next book of this 
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series, which will be named: "Bunny Brown 
and His Sister Sue at Camp Rest-a-While/^ 
In that I will tell you all that happened when 
the children went out in the woods, to live in 
a tent, near a beautiful lake. 

"And so you two found Wopsie^s aunt fpr 
her, did you?" asked Mr. Brown as he sat 
down, after dinner, with Bunny on one knee 
and Sue on the other. 

*Well, I guess it was the runaway pony 
that did it," said Bunny, with a laugh. And 
I, myself, think the pony helped; don't you? 

"Oh, Bunny!" whispered Sue that night, as 
she went to oed, hugging her-* new doll. 
"Hasn't this been a lovely Christmas?" 

"The best ever," said Bunny, sleepily. 

And so, for a little while we will say Mer- 
ry Christmas, and good-bye, to Bunny Brown 
and his sister Sue, 

THE END 



This Isn't All! 



Would jou liks to know what 
beamie of di0 good fiiends you 
have made in dm book? 

Would JOU lika to tead other 
stodes continuing their adventutes 
and cxpedeocea, or other books 
quite u entertaining by die same 
author? 

On die fwmt side of the wtan- 
per iMdk oomea with this book; 
you will find ft wondecfiii list of 
stories which you can buy at die 
same store where you got ^ book. 

Don't throw away ihe Wrappef 

Use has a handy catalog afdieboohs 
you want some day ta haue. ^ut in 
case yM do niiday it, write ta Ae 
hdMmn far a ootrntlUte oatcio^ 



THE BUNNY BROWN SERIES 

By LAX7RA LEE HOPS 
AaBior ol the Popular " Bobbaey Twins** Boob, Etc 

DmMj BowmL OliMlraM- IMform Styk of BiDdiiit. " 
EvMy VohnM C«BpUte ia Its^. 
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These stories are ea^^erly wekx>med by the little folks 
fixMn about five to ten years of age. Their ^es fairly dance 
with delight at the lively doings of inquisitive little Bunny 
Brown and his cunning, tmsttul sister Sue. 

BUNNY BROWN AND HI8 8I8TBR 8US 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER SUE ON GRANDPA'S 
FARM 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUB PLAYING CCRCUS 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER StJB AT GAMP-RBST. 
A-WHILB 

BUNNY BROV7<l UID HIS SISTER SUB AT AUNT LU'^. 
aTY HOjmIR 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SI8TBR SUB IN THB BIG 
WOODS 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SI8TBR SUB ON AN AUTO 
TOUR 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER SUE AND THSOR 
SHETLAND PONY 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER SUB GIVING A SHOW 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER SUE AT CHRISTlfAS 
TREE COVE 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTER SUB IN THB SUNNY 
SOUTH 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUB KEEPING STORIi. 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUE AND THBm 
TRICK DOG 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUB AT A SUGAR 
CAMP 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUE ON THE ROLL- 
ING OCEAN 

BUNNY BROWN AND HIS SISTBR SUE ON JACK FROST 
ISLAND 

OROSSST ft DUNLAP, PubUahmrs, NEW YORK 
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THE BOBBSEY TWINS BOOKS 

For Little Men and Women 
By LAURA LEE HOPE 

Author of " The Bunny Brown Series," Etc. 

I ' ' ■", ." » 

DhmUt Bomd. UhutntocL UnifenB S^k tt Km^ag, 

ETsry VehMM Complcto ia UatiL 
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These books for boys and girb between the ages of three 
and tea stands among children and their parents of this 
generation where the books ci Louisa May Alcott stood in 
former days. The haps and ndshaps of tliis inimitable pair 
of twins, their many adventures and experiences are a 
source of keen delight to imaginative children everywhere. 

THE BOBBSEY TWINS 
'THE BOBBSEY TWINS IN THE COUNTRY) 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT THE SEASHORE 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT SCHOOL 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT SNOW LODGE\ 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS ON A HOUSEBOAT . 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT MEADOW BROOK 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT HOME 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS IN A GREAT CITY 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS ON BLUEBERRY ISLAND 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS ON THE DEEP BLUE SEA 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS IN THE GREAT WEST 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT CEDAR CAMP 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AT THE COUNTY FAIfc 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS CAMPING OUT 
THE BOBBSEY TWINS AND BABY MAY 

GaossET & DuNLAP, Publishers, New Yokk' 



THE HONEY BUNCH BOOKS 

By HELEN LOUISE THORNDYKE 

bdbUaal Colored Wtmppor* and Taxt lOattntions Draim by 

WALTER S. ROGERS 

Honey Bunch is a dainty, thoughtful little 
girl, and to know her is lx> talce her to your 
heart at once. 

Little girls everywhere will want to dis- 
cover what interesting experiences she is 
having wherever she goes. 

HONEY BUNCH: JUST A LITTLE GIRL 

HONEY BUNCH : HER FIRST VISIT TO 
THE CITY 

HONEY BUNCH: HER FIRST DAYS ON 
' THE FARM 

HONEY BUNCH: HER FIRST VISIT TO 
THE SEASHORE 

HONEY BUNCH; HER FIRST LITTLE 
GARDEN 

HONEY BUNCH: HER FIRST DAYS 
IN CAMP 

HONEY BUNCH; HER FIRST AUTO TOUR 

HONEY BUNCH: HER FIRST JRIP ON 
THE OCEAN 

GROSSET & DUNLAP, PuUishen. NEW YORK 
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SIX LITTLB BUNKERS SERIES 

Br LAURA LEE HOPE 

AoAor of Hm BgbbMf Twim Books, Tbo Biuuiir 
Brown Series, Tke BIydie Girb Books, Etc. 







DeDg^tf 111 stories for M» boys and giris whidi vnuK 
into immediate popdvitr. To knoirtiie six litde Bunkecs 
ii to take them at oooe to four heart, they are so iateos^f 
human, so fuH of fun ao4 oite sayines. Each stoiy hss a 
Bttle plocof its own — one diat am be easi^ followed — and 
aD acs written In Miss HopaPs aMMt einertainint manaec. 
Glean, wholesome vohtmes iriiich oit^t to be oatfaeboohi. 
Aelf of ereiy child in the hud. 

SIX LITTLE BUNKERS AT GRANDMA BELLTft 
SIX LITTLE BUNKERS AT AUNT JCS 
SIX LnTLS BUNKERS AT COUSIN TOM'S v 
SIX LITTLE BUNKERS AT GRANDPA FORD'S 
sec LITTLE BUNKERS AT UNCLE FRED'S 
SIX LITTLE BUNKERS AT CAPTAIN BEN'S v. 
SIX UTTLE BUNKERS AT COWBOY JACK'S 
SDC LITTLE BUNKERS AT MAMMY JUNFS 
SIX LITTLE BUNKERS AT FARMER JOEL'S 
SDC UTTLE BUNKERS AT MILLER NED'S 
OX UTTLE BUNKERS AT INDIAN JOHN'S 
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THE FLYAWAYS STORIES 

By ALICE DALE HARDY 
Author of The Riddle Club Books 

I . ■ a 

Indhridiwl Colored Jackots aad Colored IUastr«tioiis by 

WALTER S. ROGERS 

I 

A splendid new line of interesting tales for the little 
ones, introducing many of the well known characters of 
fairyland in a series of novel adventures. The Flyaways 
are a happy family and every little i^irl and boy will want 
to know all about them. 

THE FLYAWAYS AND CINDERELLA 

How the Flyawayi vrent to vidt Cmdaella only to find that Gnderella** 
Prince had been carried off by the Thiee Robben* Rumbo^ Hibo and Jobo» 
** rU reKue him I ** cried Fa Flyaway and then set out for the ftronghold of 
hit robben. A splendid continuation of the original itory of Gnderella. 

THE FLYAWAYS AND LITTLE RED RIDING 

HOOD 

On their way to visit Little Red Riding Hood the Flyaways fell in widi 
Tommy Tuckei and Tiie Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. They told 
Tommy about the Magic Button on Red Riding Hood's cloaL How the 
wicked Wolf stole the Magic Button and how the wolves plotted to eat up 
littls Red Riding Hood and all her family, and how the Flyaways and 
King Cole sent the wolves flying, mukes a stoiy no chiklren will want to miit. 

THE FLYAWAYS AND GOLDILOCKS 

The Flyaways wanted to see not only Goldilocks but also the Three 
Bean and they took a remarkable journey through the air to do so. Tommy 
even lode on a Rocket and met the monstrous Blue Frog. When they 
arrived at Goldilock's house they found that the Three Bears had been there 
before them and mussed everything up^ much to Goldilock's despair. " We 
ml drive those bears out of the country I ** said Fa Flyaway, Then they 
JDunMyed underground to the Yellow Palace* and ohi so many things hap« 
jpened afterdiati 

GROSSET ic DUNLAP, Pubushers, NEW YORK 
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